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CHAPTER L 



THE ARRIVAL, 



" I KNOW, mamma, you cannot tell me 
positively, but say, do you think aunt 
Catherine will be here to-day?" asked 
Helen Beecham, stopping suddenly in 
the middle of rather a difficult passage 
she was practising. 

" My dear Helen," replied Mrs. 
Beecham, ^^ this is the third time you 
have turned from the piano within the 
]ast quarter of an hodr to ask me the 
same question ; and I can only answer 
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you, I do not know. The vessel from 
Bengal, by which we expect my sister, 
was telegraphed as in the Channel 
yesterday ; and I hope by this time 
your papa has arrived safely at Ports- 
mouth, in readiness to meet her. But 
your aunt, invalid as we know she is, 
may require rest after the fatigue of 
disembarking, and be unable to start 
immediately on a long journey," 

" Railroad travelling is very little 
fatiguing,*' said Helen. " I think aunt 
Catherine will be here to-night." 

" I hope so,*' returned Mrs. Beecham ; 
* meanwhile, as I foresee several holidays 
for you within the next few weete, I 
recommend you to make the most of 
this morning, and practise for at least 
another hour with care and attention. 



THE ARRIVAL. 3 

Stay ! stay !*' continued Mrs. Beecham ; 
*^ do not miss the remainder of that 
minor passage at the beginning of which 
you broke off: it is the very part of the 
fantasia in which you are the least per- 
fect." 

Helen i>lushed scarlet, as she turned 
back the page, for her conscience told 
her she had hoped her mamma would 
not observe the omission. She was not 
by any means in an industrious mood ; 
she could think of nothing but the visit 
of her aunt, whom she had never seen, 
but whose amiable qualities had been a 
theme of conversation with her parents 
from her earliest recollection. Helen 
was now fourteen years of age, and for 
the last three years had kept up a 
regular correspondence with her aunt, 
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Mrs, Travers ; and kind letters, and on 
several occasions beautiful presents, had 
given her niece a very just idea of her 
affectionate disposition and generous 
nature. It was a pity Helen did not 
acknowledge that her mind was so 
occupied by the expected pleasure of 
seeing her aunt, that she found it difficult 
to attend to her studies, instead of 
attempting to slur them over. Mrs. 
Beecham was so kind and considerate, 
that she would certainly have been 
indulgent on such an occasion ; but a 
want of candour was the great fault of 
Helen's character. Yet she was not 
without many good qualities, and she 
strove now to make amends for " skip- 
ping'' the difficult passage by practising 
it many times with care and attention. 
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It was a lovely summer day, but the 
time dragged on heavily, as it always 
does when, from hour to hour, we are 
expecting a pleasure. Not knowing at 
what time the beloved guest would 
arrive, Mrs. Beecham was unwilling to 
leave home ; but the garden belonging 
to Green Lane Lodge — so the house was 
called — was both extensive, and charm- 
ingly laid out, and afforded abundant 
space for the enjoyment of air and 
exercise. There was the sunny lawn, 
dotted with flower-beds ; and there were 
shady gravel walks, and pleasant seats 
beneath the tall trees, which threw a 
quivering shadow on the ground, as a 
light breeze swayed their branches. 
The birds sang merrily from many a 
bough; bright- winged insects fluttered 
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from flower to flower; and the laden 
bee hummed his deep bass note as he 
sailed heavily along, much, one might 
fancy, as if he wished to express his 
contempt for all the beauty around him, 
for the idle lives the other insects seemed 
to lead, and, in short, for everything 
in the world that did not yield him 
honev. 

But if Helen felt anxious and impatient 
for her aunt's arrival, what keen emotion 
must Mrs. Beecham have experienced 
at the prospect of meeting her dear 
sister, from whom she had been separated 
since their youth ! The two sisters had 
married about the same time, but the 
regiment to which Captain Travers be- 
longed, was soon afterwards ordered to 
India, whence it was the decree of Pro- 
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videnoe that he should never return. He 
sank under the united influence of severe 
service, and the climate: not, however, 
until he had obtained a colonelcy, and 
won for himself an honourable name. 
Mrs. Travers had left her country a 
happy, high-spirited young girl ; she 
was returning a desolate, childless widow, 
in feeble health, and with many cares 
and anxieties, of the full extent of which 
her relations were at present by no 
means aware. They knew that she had 
experienced some difficulty in taking 
possession of Colonel Travers' property ; 
but she had not found it easy by letter 
to explain how interested and designing 
people had disputed his Will, plunged 
hdr into several law-suits, at a time 
when, overcome by her sorrow, she had 
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110 spirit to contend against their unprin- 
cipled conduct. 

Mrs. Beecham took a book she had 
been reading the previous day, and 
finished its perusal on the shady seat 
beneath the trees; and then she sent 
Helen for her work-box, and resumed 
her employment with the needle. No 
doubt she knew, better than her young 
daughter, that giving way to restlessness 
would neither expedite the arrival of 
the travellers, nor make the time pass 
more quickly. As for Helen herself, 
she read for one quarter of an hour, and 
worked for another; then she called 
Tiny, a little intelligent black and tan 
spaniel, and gave him a lesson in beg- 
ging, which lasted two minutes, but 
discontinued her instructions on sud-- 
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denly recollecting that there were some 
roses in the garden of a rarer sort than 
those she had placed on her Aunt's 
table. Accordingly, a beautiful addition 
was made to the vase of flowers already 
provided. Then she inspected the seed- 
tray and water-glass of her mamma's 
canary; and being satisfied with the 
result, she held a short conversation 
with cockatoo, who was pluming himself 
on his perch beneath the veranda. As 
she went to and fro, she looked from 
time to time at the hall clock, and 
thought that never before had its hands 
moved so slowly. 

But after dinner the shadows were 
perceptibly longer, and the hands of the 
clock seemed to have moved a little 
faster ; and just as Helen had made up 
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her mind to try and settle steadily to 
some occupation, wheels were heard in 
the lane, and in a few moments the gate-^ 
bell was rung loudly. 

Mr. Beecham descended first from the 
carriage, and then carefully helped out a 
pale, slight lady, who was attired in 
widow's weeds. Mrs. Beecham awaited 
her in the hall, and in a few seconds the 
sisters were in each other's arms. Mean- 
while Mr. Beecham had given his hand 
to help out a third person, whose singular 
appearance attracted Helen's attention 
directly she had a thought to bestow on 
any one but her aunt. This was an 
attendant of Mrs. Travers, an Indian 
girl named Oriana, of whom we shall 
have more to say presently. She was 
about sixteen years of age, but of rather 
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tall and womanly stature. She was 
dressed in flowing white garments, which 
contrasted forcibly with her dark and 
swarthy skin ; her complexion was not 
black, like that of a negro, for the 
Asiatics are a very different race, and 
though exceedingly dark, are often re- 
markably handsome. Oriana was no 
exception to this rule ; her features were 
regular, her eyes black and flashing, and 
her raven ha^ wa» braided and pUited 
smoothly round her head. She did not 
wear a bonnet, bnt instead of one, drew 
some of the white drapery over her 
head, like a hood. Pictures of people in 
such a costume as this are not uncommon. 
" I do not wonder," said Mrs. Travers, 
when a little recovered from the emotion 
she had felt on meeting hel* sister, and 
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addressing her niece, " I do not won- 
der, dear Helen, that you are struck at 
the appearance of Oriana : I do not for- 
get how different she must look in your 
eyes from English servants. Nay, do 
not mind speaking before her," she con- 
tinued, thinking that out of consideration 
to the stranger's feelings Helen was em- 
barrassed how to answer ; " she does not 
understand a word of English, which I 
own often surprises me, for she is not at 
all stupid in other respects, and she has 
now been four years with me." 

" She looks very intelligent," said 
Mrs. Beecham. " I hope she will be able 
to acquire our language now she is here, 
or I fear, poor thing, she will not be 
happy, shut out from all intercourse 
with her fellow-servants." 
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" I am afraid, sister," said Mrs. Tra- 
vers, " that she will be some little trouble 
to you. I hardly expect that she will 
associate with your servants ; and though 
her ignorance of our tongue prevents her 
being any great intrusion, insomuch that 
we may speak unreservedly before her, I 
know it will not be pleasant to have her 
always by my side. Foreseeing all these 
inconveniences, I did not intend to bring 
her with me ; but her tears and entrea- 
ties overruled my objections ; and know- 
ing her attachment to me, I had not the 
heart to leave her behind." 

" Do not say a word about incon- 
venience," interposed Mrs. Beecham ; " I 
was only thinking about the. poor girl's 
own comfort, and the trouble she may 
be to yourself as her interpreter,, as you 
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alone understand the Hindostanee, which 
she speaks." 

While this discourse took place, Mrs. 
Travers was sitting on the sofa beside 
her sister, and Helen, still holding her 
aunt's hand, had placed herself on a 
footstool that was near. Oriana stood 
at a little distance, mute and motionless ; 
her arms, on which were two or three 
heavy gold bracelets, were crossed upon 
her bosom ; her head was bent down a 
little, as in an attitude of humility, and 
her eyes were only now and then raised^ 
as if to watch for some sign from her 
mistress and benefactress. The dusk 
of evening was creeping on, and though 
she had thrown back the white muslin 
from her face when she entered the 
house, there was scarcely light enough 
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to remark if any expression of joy or 
sorrow passed across her dusky cheek. 

Presently Oriana was conducted to 
the chamber appropriated to Mrs.Travers, 
and where it was arranged that a pallet- 
bed should be spread for her to sleep 
on; a few words in Hindostanee from 
her mistress, while she gave some keys 
into her hands, having'' previonsly L 
structed her to unpack the two or three 
light boxes which they had alone brought 
with them in the carriage. Mrs. Travers' 
heavy chests, containing much valuable 
property, were expected to arrive the 
following day. 

Helen Beecham did not retire to rest 
quite so early as usual that evening ; 
and when at last her head pressed the 
pillow, she found it difficult to sleep, 
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SO much was her mind engrossed by the 
meeting with her aunt, whose kind words 
and gentle voice seemed to linger on her 
ear. The Indian girl too, in her pictur- 
esque dress, was not forgotten ; and 
Helen's heart was full of good-natured 
schemes to teach her English, and to 
make her residence among strangers as 
pleasant as possible. 



1 



CHAPTER II. 



THB PIEOB OF GOLD. 



H£LBir was usually instructed by a daily 
governess ; but Mrs. Beecham, foreseeing 
that very little study would be attended to 
during the first few weeks of her sister's 
visit, had made this period the occasion 
of a holiday for Miss Wilkinson and her 
pupil. It is true that it was not intended 
the latter should be quite idle ; but she 
was sufficiently advanced in her educa- 
tion to proceed, in some measure, without 
set lessons, or Miss Wilkinson's assist- 
ance. So that she did practise and 
draw, and read certain books, it was 
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left to her own good sense and feeling 
of duty to apportion her time as she 
pleased. I think there is little wonder 
that the day after Mrs. Travers' arrival, 
Helen could do little else than hover 
round her aunt, ask her a thousand 
questions about India, and about the 
voyage, show her the shady garden 
walks, and the finest flowers, and try to 
induce Tiny to be friendly with the 
strangers. This was no difficult task 
with regard to Mrs. Travers ; the 
sagacious animal seemed quickly to com- 
prehend that she was one of the family, 
and he treated her accordingly with all 
possible canine courtesy. With the 
Indian girl, however, it was difierent; 
in whatever direction she moved, the 
eyes of the dog followed her, his head 
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slowly turning as he lay at Mrs. 
Beecham's feet, and every now and then 
a short gruff bark testifying his displea- 
sure. The girl either was or appeared 
to be afraid of him. 

" Naughty Tiny !" said Helen, holding 
up her finger by way of rebuke; but 
Tiny only lowered the tone of his bark 
a little, without discontinuing it, and 
stretched ^ out his black nose upon his 
two forepaws. 

" Oriana, he will not hurt you ! " she 
exclaimed to the Indian girl : " do stop 
and pat him; he must learn to know 
and love you!" But Helen forgot 
what she had been told, that Oriana 
could not understand English, until she 
saw that no notice was taken of her 
words. Mrs. Travers repeated their 

2 
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meaning in Hindostanee, to which the 
girl replied with rapid utterance, beseech- 
ing at the same time, by a gesture, to be 
spared, and retreating to the furthest 
extremity of the room. 

" She is really afraid : we must not 
force her to approach him," said Mrs. 
Travers. 

" You foolish Tiny !'' ejaculated Helen, 
again addressing her pet ; " you are quite 
a dunce of a dog not to know friend 
from foe." 

In due time the remainder of Mrs. 
Travers' luggage arrived; three chests, 
which had been found too heavy for the 
carriage to bear. For aught I know, 
two of them may remain unpacked to 
this day; but Helen will never forget 
the opening of one, it contained so many 
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beautiful things, each of which suggested 
some anecdote or history. Not a few 
were gifts to Helen herself, who found 
herself mistress of an ivory work-box, 
carved in the exquisite manner for which 
the Chinese are famous; a feather fan, 
made from the brilliant plumage of the 
birds of the tropics ; and a set of pictures 
of the costumes worn by the natives of 
Tndia as servants of the Europeans. In 
a climate which relaxes the strength and 
energy of every one, a great number of 
servants are necessary; each of whom 
fulfills separate duties. These figures 
were painted on talc, that semi-trans- 
parent mineral substance, which it is 
said was used for casements before the 
introduction of glass. They represented 
the cook, the water-carrier, the tailor, 
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the palanquin-bearer, the ayah, or nurse, 
and various other attendants ; and among 
them Helen traced a resemblance to 
Oriana's dress. 

" Are you fond of needlework ? " 
asked Mrs. Travers, seeing how much 
pleased Helen seemed with her box. 

" Yes, aunt, I like it pretty well ; and 
mamma thinks every girl ought to know 
how to work. She always encouraged 
me to make dresses for my dolls; and 
now that I have ceased to have such 
playthings myself, she approves of my 
sometimes assisting my little friends in 
providing their dolls' wardrobes. Just 
now I have in hand a complete outfit, 
which I have promised my cousin Lucy 
for her second doll — she is so fond of 
dolls ! — and I cannot tell you how many 
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she has ; but then, to be sure, Lucy is 
only six years old/' 

" What do you call a complete outfit ?" 
asked Mrs. Travers, smiling. 

" Everything, dear aunt, which a young 
lady would have on a miniature scale, from 
a velvet mantle and bonnet, or a ball- 
dress, to slippers and morning wrapper. 
I don't wonder at your laughing, aunt," 
continued Helen ; " but really it is of 
use working at such things : I have 
made so many dolls' frocks, that I am 
nearly sure I could make a frock for 
myself." 

" Where do you procure the mate- 
rials ?" asked Mrs. Travers. 

" Some I buy with my own pocket- 
money, and mamma's dressmaker is very 
kind ; she has given me some beautiful 
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pieces of silk and satin for Miss Mary^ 
that is the doll's name :•— little Lucy 
gives names to all her dolls/' 

" I think I can help you/^ said Mrs. 
Travers, opening a drawer. " See, here 
are scraps of all sorts-^India muslin, 
and mock pearl beads, remnants of 
ribbon and lace, and nearly half-a^-yard 
of silver tissue, just the thing for a ball- 
dress/' 

" Oh, aunt ! am I to haye all this V 
" Yes, my love,'' returned Mrs. Travers, 
" I put away these oddments only this 
morning, not knowing what to do with 
them; you may have ererything that 
is here. Suppose, indeed, you take the 
drawer out, it is not heavy, and empty 
it in your own room, that will be the 
best plan." 
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Delighted with her treafiures, Helen 
bastened to examine tiiem minutely. 

" This will make a lovely dress," she 
murmured to herself, as piece by piece 
her riches were displayed ; « and this 
a beautiful cloak; and this is just the 
thing for a scarf, and a little pelerine ; 
and this might cut for a spencer. Oh ! 
how pleaded Luoy will be ! and if I had 
not spent my last month's pocket-money, 
if I had but two or three shillings to 
buy the few things which I still want, 
what a superb outfit it would be !" 

While this wish was passing through 
her mind, her eye rested on something at 
the bottom of the drawer, very different 
from scraps of silk and satin and lace, 
pearl beads, or silver tissue. It was a piece 
of gold — a coin of the realm — a sovereign ! 
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Helen had seated herself on a low 
stool, near the open window of her 
bed-room, and placed the drawer on the 
floor beside her. Her lap was full of 
her " treasures ;" but as the temptation 
came strong upon her, unconsciously 
her arms fell heavily down, crushing the 
delicate fabrics without remorse. She 
felt she dared not touch the money ; 
and yet her eye seemed fascinated to 
the spot where it rested. " I must 
instantly return this to my aunt ; she 
did not include it in her gift: it is in 
the drawer by accident," said the voice 
of Conscience ; that clear, unmistakable 
monitor, which ever is ready, if we will 
but listen, to warn us from evil. 

" But aunt said I might have every- 
thing which was here ; surely then it is 
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mine V I need not say Conscience had 
nothing to do with this second voice. 

" Go and ask if the gold came into 
the drawer by accident or not," suggested 
Common Sense, who is a very worthy 
ally of Conscience. 

" If you do, you know you are pretty 
sure to yield it up," said the bad voice 
in Helen's heart. " What nonsense ! 
did not she say everything here was 
for you ? and think, now you can make 
the dolFs wardrobe perfectly complete ; 
and little Lucy will be so pleased ! And 
you will have a great deal to spare; 
and this you can give away in charity. 
You know there is a poor working man, 
who fell from a scaffold the other day, 
and his wife and children are in great 
distress, while he is too ill to work ; you 
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can bestow some money on them. Oh, 
you can do a vast deal of good with this 
sovereign !" 

The voice of Conscience had grown 
more feeble now ; it always sinks to a 
whisper when we refuse to listen to its 
warning. Still Conscience murmured, 
*^ It is a good thing to help poor people, 
a kind thing to please little Lucy, but 
not if the first step to either action 
be wrong. Never do evil that good 
may come of it." But then the bad 
voice spoke again, and quite drowned 
the words of Conscience. I don't know 
what it could have said, and do not 
wish to know. It is very sad to record 
that Helen, with trembling fingers, took 
up the piece of gold, placed it in a little 
purse, and then locked them both up 
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in her writing-desk. While she was 
doing this so silently, so quietly, by 
some strange chance a little bird flew 
in at the open window, fluttered round 
her bed for a moment, and then, finding 
its mistake, darted like an arrow again 
to the open air. 

At another time Helen would have 
been rather interested at such an inci- 
dent — would perhaps have tried to assist 
the bird's escape from her room — would 
certainly not have been terrified. But 
now she turned pale with fear : was it 
fear of a linnet or sparrow?— and it 
was with difficulty she refrained from 
screaming. When she recovered herself 
a little, she turned round, and now the 
empty drawer seemed to gape at her 
with reproaches. She felt it quite im- 
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possible that she could take it back to 
her aunt; some strange influence seenoied 
to forbid this apparently natural pro- 
ceeding; and creeping softly into the 
lobby, she waited till a servant passed 
near, and then asked her to replace the 
drawer in Mrs. Travers' room. 
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CHAPTER III, 

PLOTTING AND PLANNING. 

" My dear Helen," said Mrs. Beecham 
to her daughter, " how grave and silent 
you are to-day ! do you not feel well ?" 

" I am quite well, thank you, mamma,'' 
replied Helen, continuing her work, which, 
however, she was executing in a slow, 
listless manner. 

" Then T suspect you are already tired 
of your task, and that little Lucy's doll 
will not have quite so ample a wardrobe 
as you at first intended." 

" No, mamma,'' returned Helen, " in- 
deed I am not tired." 
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" Then why is it, my child/' asked 
Mrs. Beecham with a smile, " that you 
lay it down from timie to time, and sigh, 
and look so very solemn about it?'' 

Helen's instant answer was a blush, 
which it so happened Mrs. Beecham did 
not observe ; and then, feeling she must 
say something, she murmured, " 1 don't 
know why." 

Helen had not deliberately intended 
to tell a falsehood; but a little self- 
examination would have convinced her 
that she had done so, and thus taken a 
second step in the painful and degrading 
course which an act of deception had 
opened for her. The reason that she 
was listless at her work, that she laid 
it down from time to time, and that 
she was unusually grave, was a very 
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simple one. A difficulty that she had 
not foreseen the day before now dawned 
upon her. How was she to obtain change 
for her piece of gold without attracting 
observation ? 

AH simple, straightforward methods 
were impracticable under present cir- 
cumstances. Helen was never permitted 
to go out walking, or into shops alone : 
if she requested her parents to give 
change, they would of course inquire 
how she became possessed of so much 
money. To ask a servant to procure it 
would be nearly as hazardous ; she must 
either beg of one to keep her secret, or 
run the risk of the silver being handed 
to her in the presence of the family. 
If she could not use the money, she was 
in reality as poor as before, with the 

D 
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addition of a weight on her conscience, 
a secret to keep, and the gold itself to 
hide. She had already changed its 
resting-place two or three times. She 
thought it possible Mrs. Beecham might 
ask the use of her writing-desk, and 
that then it would be discovered : when 
she had hid her purse behind dusty, 
seldom-used books, she fancied that 
they would most likely be taken from 
the shelf by some one ; and when she 
wore it about her person, her uneasy 
mind pictured some certain betrayal. 
She already most heartily wished the 
sovereign spent or given away, she did 
not much care how or to whom. Indeed, 
she might be said to have told two 
untruths, for it was one to say she was 
well. Her head ached with plotting 
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and planning, and the trepidation she 
had endured all the morning. 

At last an idea occurred to her ; she 
would ask her mamma's permission to 
go out accompanied by a servant, and 
a favourable opportunity for making 
this request soon presented itself. Mrs. 
Beecham made some further remarks 
on the doll's clothes, and asked how 
much longer Helen would be occupied 
in working at them. 

" I should think, only a few days 
more," she replied ; " but I still want 
two or three trifles; a piece of ribbon 
to match this satin, a skein of pink silk, 
and a little bonnet-frame, and " 

" You may send Susan to the village 
for them, if you like," interrupted Mrs. 
Beecham : " to be sure it only boasts 
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one linendraper's shop, but I dare say 
all you want may be procured there. 

" Mamma, may I go with Susan ? 
asked Helen, awaiting the answer with 
trembling ; " I should so much like to 
choose what I want myself." 

" Certainly, my dear, if you like." 

Here, then, was one great point gained. 
She was well aware that her mamma 
did not know whether she had spent 
all her pocket-money or not ; she would 
be supposed only to be laying out some 
that she had by her, while in reality 
she could procure the much-desired 
change for her sovereign. This done, 
she believed all her troubles would 
cease. 

Helen was soon equipped for walking, 
and found Susan awaiting her in the hall. 
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Susan was a young servant, a very 
respectable girl, who, however, had only 
been a few months in Mrs. Beecham's 
service. In her ordinary frame of mind, 
Helen would have enjoyed the pretty 
walk of half-a-mile, which led to the 

village of M ; but now the flowery 

hedgerows through which they passed, 
the young com waving in the summer 
breeze, and the hills and trees in the 
distance, were alike unnoticed by her. 
Susan ventured to gather a few wild 
roses, and presented them to her young 
mistress, who, she had the mortification 
to see, dropped them in a few moments. 
This was unlike the usual behaviour of 
Helen, for she was naturally kind-hearted, 
had been taught to be always civil and 
kind to servants, and was quite sensible 
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enough to understand that you may hurt 
persons' feelings without doing them a 
positive injury. The truth was, that, 
during the whole of her walk, Helen 
was pondering in her mind how to avoid 
Susan's seeing that she changed a sove- 
reign. Unlikely as it was that the girl 
would mention such a casual circumstance 
to any one, Helen wished to be safe 
from such a possibility. 

Mr. Simpson, the linendraper, knew 
Helen Beecham very well, and was very 
attentive and eager to show her the 
articles she required. She was a long 
time making her selection, and when 
she had nearly done so she turned to 
Susan, saying, 

. "If you want to purchase anything for 
yourself, I can wait while you do so." ^, 
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" Thank you, Miss ; thank you Very 
much/* replied Susan : " I put some 
money in my pocket in case I should 
have the opportunity of buying a ribbon 
for my bonnet." 

" John^ show some bonnet-ribbons to 
Miss Beecham's maid," said Mr. Simp- 
son, speaking to his attendant : ^^ the 
other side, if you please," he added, 
motioning to Susan. 

This was exactly what Helen had 
expected ; and instead of being ashamed 
at having received thanks for thoughtful 
kindness which she did not deserve, I 
am afraid she was more occupied by a 
feeling of satisfaction at her own clever- 
ness, which had thus brought about an 
opportunity of changing the sovereign 
unperceived. 
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*^ They come to three and sevenpence 
halfpenny ! " exclaimed Helen, who had 
already calculated the amount of her 
little purchases : « never mind making 
out a bill : but will you be so good as to 
give me change for a sovereign?" 

The last words were spoken so low 
that Mr. Simpson only guessed her 
meaning by seeing her draw forth the 
piece of gold. She felt her temper 
quite irritated by seeing that he would 
make out a little account of her pur- 
chases ; and she almost stamped her foot 
with vexation, at finding the long, long 
time — though long only to her anxious 
reckoning — that he was bringing her the 
change. And then he counted it out so 
leisurely ; the halfpenny must be screwed 
in paper, the fourpenny-piece made four 
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shillings — '* five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, an4 half-a-sovereign made one 
pound." 

Another piece of gold ! another charge 
more troublesome, she thought, than gold 
could ever appear. But the half-sovereign 
she would give away entire; that was 
quickly resolved; and, meanwhile, she 
looked round at Susan, who, she was 
consoled by perceiving, had not yet made 
a decision in the important choice of her 
bonnet-ribbon. Helen had ample time to 
put up the " change" she had received. 
It was in doing this that she noticed, for 
the first time, a faint but delicious odour 
which her purse had acquired ; an odour 
which once inhaled is not likely to be 
forgotten. I mean that of the attar of 
rose. She had remarked that this scent 
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prevailed more or less among her aunt's 
wardrobe; and that it clung very per- 
ceptibly to the fragments of silk and 
lace, which Mrs. Travers had given her ; 
but she could not call to mind that the 
purse had ever touched any of them. 
She was quite puzzled to account for the 
perfume it had acquired ; and delightful 
as she had once thought the odour, she 
now began positively to dislike it. By 
it she was reminded of her aunt's 
drawer; this recalled to her mind the 
piece of gold, which she felt so anxious 
to forget. But I dare say every one has 
found out that " trying to forget'' a 
thing will never banish it from the 
memory. 

At last Susan's selection was made, 
and, by a singular chance, she too gave a 
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sovereign for the tradesman to change. 
So far from not desiring a bill, she was 
very precise in examining hers; added 
it twice, to be sure it was correct, and 
counted her " change" three times. 

" I must not forget the message from 
my mistress," said Susan, giving a paper 
to Mr. Simpson. " Mrs. Beecham wishes 
some things sent to the Lodge in the 
course of the afternoon, for her to choose 
from ;— this is the list ; — and she begged 
me to ask if you could oblige her 
by sending change for a ten pound 
note." 

" Oh, certainly !" said the tradesman ; 
" I will look out the goods, and send my 
man with them directly." 

Helen rather wondered that her mam- 
ma's message had not been entrusted to 
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her ; but she soon guessed what was the 
truth — that it had only occurred to Mrs. 
Beeoham to take this opportunity of 
sending it, while her daughter was put- 
ting on her bonnet and mantle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



UNJUST SUSPICIONS, 



It would seem as if Helen had expected 
to be quite free from care on leaving 
Mr. Simpson's shop ; but, to her surprise, 
such was not the case. Not only was 
she thoughtful and abstracted during her 
walk home, but on arriving there, instead 
of showing her purchases, and speaking 
freely about them, she hurried to her 
room, and quite dreaded joining her 
mamma and aunt in the drawing-room. 
Now it so happened, that they were 
both very much annoyed at a circum- 
stance that had just been discovered, 
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and were too much occupied by it to take 
notice of Helen's reserve ; which, it need 
hardly be said, was the consequence of 
her guilty conscience. Though the words 
did not strike her at the moment, long 
afterwards Helen remembered that, as 
she passed the opened door of the draw- 
ing-rooom, Mrs. Travers said, 

" The value I set on it was chiefly 
from old recollections.'" 

And Mrs. Beecham observed, 

« It is most distressing for such a 
thing to happen in a family." 

Perhaps at another time Helen would 
have wondered what had happened that 
was thus distressing; but the weight 
she had on her own mind had already 
rendered her selfish. She did not once 
conjecture that the lost sovereign was 
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already missed. In due time Mr. Simp- 
son's man brought the articles which 
had been ordered, and Mrs. Travers and 
her sister made their selection. In the 
evening Mrs. Beecham called her daugh- 
ter to her, saying, 

^' I am not fond, my dear Helen, of 
encouraging idle curiosity ; but I have a 
very sufficient reason for the question I 
am going to ask you. Did Susan make 
any purchases at Mr, Simpson's to- 
day ?" 

" Yes," replied Helen, " she bought 
some bonnet-ribbon." 

" And did you observe," continued 
Mrs. Beecham, " with what coin she 
paid for it ?" 

" She gave a sovereign for Mr. Simp- 
son to change." 
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" Are you quite sure V repeated 
Helen's mother. 

" Quite sure \" she replied ; and speak- 
ing with bold decision to hide the pain 
it gave her to allude even to a sove- 
reign. The gathering twilight obscured 
the room, or probably Mrs. Beecham 
would have observed her embarrass- 
ment. 

That evening, long after Helen had 
retired to rest, poor Susan was the 
subject of a painful conversation between 
the elder members of the family. 

" I fear there can be no question of 
her guilt,'' said Mrs. Travers : " neverthe- 
less, I have not the heart to prosecute 
so young a girl : let us hope that the 
detection she has met with will be a 
severe lesson, and that this one lapse 
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from honesty will at any rate be the 
last, whether it be the first or not." 

" But you ought to prosecute her," 
said Mr. Beecham : " laws are made for 
the protection of society ; and though it 
may not seem nearly as mischievous 
to let a criminal escape punishment, as 
it is for a really innocent person to be 
unjustly convicted, I can assure you that 
many good and wise men have thought 
it to be almost as great an evil. In 
yielding to your wishes, believe me, I 
yield against my judgment." 

" Still, for this once, do yield, my dear 
husband !" said Mrs. Beecham, beseech- 
ingly, and laying her hand on his arm- 
she was in tears while she spoke — " for 
two reasons I ask it of you. First and 
chiefly, because Susan's parents have 
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been represented to me as honest, hard- 
working people, and I shrink from inflict- 
ing on them such a sorrow as it would 
be to see a child arraigned as a thief. 
Secondly, I confess that, though from the 
circumstances before us we feel certain 
of her guilt, it might be difficult in a 
court of justice to convict her." 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Travers, whose 
compassionate nature was equally averse 
to punishing the girl ; " nobody would 
believe that I could identify a current 
coin — a sovereign !" 

" And yet you are quite positive that 
you do?" asked Mr. Beecham. 

" I wish I could doubt it," returned 
the lady. " The sovereign bears the 
date of twenty years ago, yet has almost 
the appearance of being fresh from the 
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mint. It was in my purse when I left 
England, and I kept it with several 
other articles of more or less value, as 
mementos of my native land, and the 
home from which oceans separated me. 
I missed it from my dressing-case this 
morning. I do not say it was taken 
thence ; for the last day or two I have 
been so busy unpacking, that everything 
has been turned topsy-turvy, and my 
room in sad confusion. I remember, too, 
that my dressing-case nearly tilted oft 
the drawers a day or two ago, and some 
of the contents dropped on the ground. 
Your housemaid may have found the 
sovereign, and thus have quieted her 
conscience in keeping it." 

" A very easy conscience to be thus 
quieted!" exclaimed Mr. Beecham. 

e2 
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" Granted," said Mrs. Travers ; " and 
yet a feeling of pity intercedes for her." 

" And you are quite sure," resumed 
Mr. Beecham, " that this identical coin 
was one given you in change by Mr. 
Simpson this afternoon ?" 

" In my own mind, quite sure ; for 
besides its appearance, with which I was 
quite familiar, it has acquired a per- 
ceptible odour of attar of rose, from lying 
for years among articles highly scented 
with that perfume, which, as you know, 
communicates itself from one substance 
to another in a most remarkable man- 
ner." 

"We did not take up the money 
from the table, or make the discovery,'' 
said Mrs. Beecham, " until after the 
linendraper had left the house ; but 
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Helen's testimony, that Susan changed a 
sovereign at his shop, is quite sufficient 
evidence on that point." 

" Nevertheless, I would not mention 
our suspicions to Helen,'* said Mrs. 
Travers. 

^^ I shall not : she has a feeling heart ; 
it would only distress her mind, and 
distract her from her studies, to learn 
such a story of Susan, of whom we have 
all been so fond/' 

" But you discharge her the first thing 
to-morrow morning ?" 

" Certainly ! I will not be so inhuman 
as to turn even a thief into the streets 
at night ; but you may depend on it, she 
leaves us to-morrow/' 

Poor Susan ! That night she slept 
the calm sleep of innocence, unconscious 
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of the disgrace that was about to fall 
on her, or of another sorrow which the 
morning would bring her. 

Before Mrs. Beecham summoned her 
servant to her presence for an interview, 
which her kind heart made her dread, 
the post came in, and brought Susan a 
letter, which communicated to her the 
intelligence that her father was lying 
dangerously ill, it was thought, indeed, 
at the point of death. The letter be- 
sought her to ask leave of her mistress 
to go to him immediately, as her only 
chance of seeing him alive and receiving 
his blessing. Thus it came to pass, that, 
with the open letter in her hand, her 
eyes streaming with tears, and her voice 
almost choked with sobs, poor Susan 
appeared before Mrs. Beecham ; not 
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indeed to seek the final dismissal which 
was pending, but a few days' leave of 
absence. It might be that the girl's 
deep distress of mind prevented her at 
first perceiving the altered manner of 
her mistress; yet it was very soon 
made painfully evident. 

" I wish/' said Mrs. Beecham, in 
answer to her request, and speaking in 
a much haughtier tone than was habitual 
to her, " I wish that I were able to 
spare you only for a few days, as you 
ask me; for I feel for your evident 
distress of mind, and would be the last 
person to prevent a daughter's dutiful 
attendance on her parent ; but unhappily 
a circumstance has occurred which will 
prevent my receiving you into my house 
again ; and, indeed, when you knocked 
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at the door, I was on the point of ringing 
for you to give you your dismissal." 

" Oh, ma'am ! '' said Susan, clasping 
her hands in anguish ; ^^ what have I 
done to offend you? I have been so 
happy in my place, and have tried so 
much to please V\ 

" And until yesterday,'* continued 
Mrs. Beecham, in the same cold tone, 
" you perfectly succeeded ; " we had 
the highest opinion of you. I need not 
tell you how you have forfeited our 
confidence, for your own conscience must 
do that." 

" Tell me ! tell me ! " said Susan im- 
ploringly, and weeping bitterly. " Oh ! 
believe me, madam, I do not know what 
I have done ; indeed '' 

" Hush ! '' interrupted Mrs. Beecham, 
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" do not add falsehood to your guilt, 
you only harden me against you by 
such behavour/' 

" Indeed, indeed I do not know what 
I have done/' sobbed the girl. " I am 
not telling a falsehood. Oh, believe me, 
dear mistress ! " she continued, dropping 
on her knees, " and whatever it is, tell 
me and forgive me !" 

" Kneel to Heaven ! " said Mrs. 
Beecham, authoritatively, yet not with- 
out emotion ; " Kneel to Heaven for 
forgiveness, and not to me ! Go ; leave 
my house without delay! and if the 
affliction with which He has seen fit to 
visit you, should soften your heart, then 
come to me, own your fault, and find 
some way of proving your repentance ; 
for it is a dreadful thing for a girl like 
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you to be without a chara<3ter that may 
enable her to earn her living/' 

" Dreadful !'' sobbed Susan, as if half 
stupified by her misery. " Dreadful ! — 
and with her father dying V 

The tears now coursed down Mrs. 
Beecham's cheeks; for though the mistress 
felt she was only fulfilling a duty by 
the line of conduct she had adopted, 
her heart bled for the girl, even while 
she felt indignant at what she believed 
to be her falsehood and hypocrisy. 

" Listen to me,"' she said ; " but for 
the sorrow which has come upon you by 
your fathers illness, I should have 
dismissed you from the house with 
ignominy. As it is, I shall take com- 
passion on you, and hide your disgrace 
from the household; so that if you 
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repent, and acknowledge your fault, 
you may be spared the possibility of 
reproach from your fellow-servants. Go,*' 
she continued, seeing that Susan was 
about remonstrating, " Go ; I will not 
hear another word ! '' 

But the innocent Susan, as might 
have been expected, was too honest to 
hide the cause of the new anguish which 
had stricken her. She told her fellow- 
servants that she was accused of some 
unknown fault, and begged them to 
assist her in guessing what it could be. 
In this they failed ; but they thought 
it must be something serious, or their 
kind-hearted mistress would not have 
chosen such a time to make her accu- 
sation. 

Ah! but for Helen's fault, ho^ 
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differently would Susan have left the 
house on her dutiful mission to her 
father's sick bed! But for that she 
would have gone laden with respect and 
sympathy, good wishes and kind words ; 
and doubt it not, with substantial offer- 
ings of money and material comforts for 
the invalid. Such tokens of confidence 
and consideration would have gladdened 
the hearts of her honest parents, even 
more than did her presence; for their 
only pride in life was pride in their 
daughter ; and such a proof of her good 
conduct might have been a consolation 
even to a dying father. 

Instead of this, she had to confess 
herself dismissed for some unknown 
fault; and amid all the sorrow of the 
hour, to feel herself a disgrace and 
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a burthen, instead of a comfort and 
support. 

Poor Susan ! 

Meanwhile, that very morning Helen 
was reading, but without half the atten- 
tion necessary to render her book profit- 
able—practising, but so listlessly and 
carelessly, that it was quite disagreeable 
to hear her — drawing, but with such 
trembling fingers, that the cottage and its 
adjuncts, which she produced, looked as 
if tottering from an earthquake, instead 
of representing a calm English scene; 
and, finally, she took up her needlework, 
but the doll's clothes had lost their in- 
terest, the scissars moved at random, 
and the best frock was a misfit. The 
delicious odour of the attar pervading 
the materials, which had for awhile given 
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her so much pleasure, had grown more 
detestable to her senses than that of 
the most noxious weed, since it perpe- 
tually reminded her of the drawer 
and of her purse. She had already 
divined what was the truth, that the 
sovereign must have been strongly im- 
pregnated with the scent, and thus 
communicated it to the little purse, 
which, by the way, she had resolved to 
burn so soon as she had rid herself of 
its contents. 

Her own discontent had made her so 
selfish, that she heard of her favourite 
Susan leaving the house in tears, to go 
to her sick father, without so much as 
an expression of sympathy or regret ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



SORROW AND SICKNESS. 



Wbbks passed away. The long days of 
midsummer were no more, but nature 
assumed another sort of beauty. The 
luscious autumn fruits were beginning 
to ripen ; and the gorgeous autumn 
flowers reared their heads in the garden. 
Ah! the seasons come round just the 
same, whatever changes may have taken 
place in us since last we remarked them ! 
Helen felt this ; she felt she was less 
happy than when last year it was she 
who found the first ripe peach on the 
sunny wall, and hastened to carry it to 
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Mrs. Beecham, much pleased that she 
had made the discovery, and been the 
means of her dear mamma tasting het 
favourite fruit. Not a peach was ripe 
yet; but Helen could not conceal from 
herself the fact, that the discovery of 
a dozen in a state of perfection would 
not now give her half the gratifica- 
tion she remembered having expe- 
rienced. 

This was not the first time Helen 
Beecham had questioned her heart very 
narrowly as to the cause of its disquiet. 
She was a clever girl; too clever to 
deceive herself, and moreover not hard^ 
ened in guilt. She already bitterly 
repented her fault, which had robbed 
her of peace of mind, deprived her of 
the power of simple enjoyment, and 
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burthened her conscience with a weight 
that seemed ever present, and always 
too heavy to bear. But though thus 
far repentant, she had not yet the courage 
to make the only atonement in her 
power, by confessing her deception. The 
shame that would ensue seemed some- 
thing even more intolerable than her 
secret. Meanwhile, she certainly made 
strong resolutions for the future : if this 
once she escaped detection, never, 
never would she be led to commit a 
similar fault ! and yet, so certainly does 
one error lead to many, she had still to 
dispose of the half-sovereign in some 
secret manner, before she could enjoy 
the peace she hoped for in the future. 
When the doll's clothes were finished, 
packed up, and sent ofi^, she had hoped 

F 
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to escape one gr6at reminder of bei* 
misety: she never wished to hear of 
them any more ; and all the praise 
awarded her for the taste and skill she 
had displayed, sounded to her own eai* 
only like cruel reproaches. Even the 
letter of little Lucy, to tliank her for the 
gift, written between double lines, and 
with evident care, seemed to vex instead 
of please her. Indeed, an indescribable 
change had come oVer her, so marked^ 
that more tiiau once Mrs. Beecham had 
reprimanded her for what seemed ill^ 
temper. On these oocasiond she wept 
bitterly^ What a pity shei had not had 
the courage to say, ** I am not ill* 
tempered, but only most miserable; 
deeply repentant of a hidden fault/' 
und then have told her tale, and sued 
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for forgiyehess from her parents and 
from God ! 

It was arranged that the family should 
spend a few weeks at the sea-side ; and 
Helen looked forward to this period as 
one of great enjoyment; principally, 
perhaps, because her only brother, Frank, 
would come home from school to accomi- 
pany them. With the hope that nothing 
might remain to disturb her pleasure, she 
resolved that the troublesome coin, the 
half-sovereign which she still possessed, 
should be disposed of before leaving 
home. She had already idly spent, or 
indiscriminately given away the odd 
shillings she had received in change, and 
^ad burnt the pretty little purse, which 
was to her such a painful reminiscence^ 
l^e had not forgotten her original 
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intention of relieving, with her ill-gotteff 
wealth, the poor bricklayer who had 
fallen from the scaffold ; but though his 
cottage was near to the Lodge, she had 
not had any opportunity of visiting it. 
For some unexplained reason, her mamma 
had not called there in her walks, 
although benevolence led her to pay 
many visits to the poor in the neigh* 
bourhoood, and Helen was well aware 
that she had sent soup and wine and 
money to the sufferer. Really and truly 
intending that this one more secret act 
should be the last in the train of decep- 
tion, Helen resolved to pay a stealthj; 
visit to the labourer's home, and an 
opportunity for doing so very soon pre?i 
jsented itself. 

Mrs. Beecham and her sister were 
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out for many hours, having gone to the 
next town to make purchases, and 
Helen's morning studies were over: 
she put on her garden bonnet and shawl, 
and took a book in her hand, as if she 
were certainly not going beyond the 
grounds. After lingering about the 
lawn for a few minutes, until quite sure 
that she had been observed by one or 
two of the servants, she turned into the 
shrubbery, and when hidden by the 
trees, quickened her pace till she reached 
the kitchen-garden, whencie she well 
knew a door opened into the lane ; a 
door which, for the convenience of the 
gardener, usually stood open in the 
middle of the day. She found it so now, 
and managed to slip out unperceived, 
though the gardener himself was pruning 
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some trees not many yards distant, and 
a boy was digging up some roots near 
him. She had watched her opportunity, 
but seemingly she was busy reading, 
and only looked up for a moment, when 
the man touched his hat to her and the 
boy pulled a lock of hair where no hat 
was to be found, in token of respect ; 
the next minute, when they had turned 
again to their work, she had vanished 
from the place* Even while she did so, 
she was humbled in her own sight, and 
deeply felt the meanness of the subter- 
fuge to which the coarse «f her deoeption 
had led her. 

The cottage, or rather hovel, of the 
bricklayer Brown, was not more than 
five minutes' walk from the extremity of 
Mr. Beecham's grounds, at which Helen. 
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had left them, and a stray donkey and 
two little sunburned gleaners were the 
only living creatures she encountered 
while in the " Green Lane/' which gave 
its name to the Lodge, and was, in fact, 
very little more than an avenue to the 
house. There was, however, a disagree- 
able bit of road still to be traversed, where 
a suddpn turn sloped down to the valley, 
but without, until a second turn was taken, 
having a dwelling of any sort in sight. 
It was just at this point that Helen 
was accosted by a sturdy beggar, who 
held out his hand for alms, and in 
a whining voice that ill-accorded with 
his robust appearance, begged her cha- 
rity. 

Helen was frightened, and very pro- 
bably she looked so. Except the half- 
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sbvereign, her intended gift to the 
suffering family, she had no money what^ 
ever about her ; had she possessed a 
sixpence, she would gladly have given 
it to the man, not so much from com- 
passion as from fear, for she soon s^w 
that he was a cheat and an impostor ; one 
of that idle, vicious class, who, by their 
frequent deceptions, too often harden 
the hearts of the rich to the really 
deserving; finding it, as they do, ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish between 
the two. Doubtless, it was Helen's 
unprotected condition which made the 
beggar so soon throw off to her his 
assumed humility. Great as had been 
her own fault, she was not yet ready to 
tell a falsehood ; she could not say she 
had no money, and. she only stammered 
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out, " I have no— no halfpence, or indeed 
I would give them to you." 

** No halfpence!" said the man, placing 
himself so as to obstruct her path : ^' no 
halfpence! I did not ask you for any; 
but may be you have some silver, and 
that will do for me much better." 
. ** Nor silver : I do assure you I have 
none. Let me pass," she replied reso- 
lutely, but trembling and turning pale 
with fear. 

"No silver!" repeated the man ; "well 
then it 's my belief you have some gold — 
so turn out your pockets and let me see ; 
•r-if you hadn't something worth keep* 
^9 you wouldn't have stammered as 
you did when I first spoke to you. 
Now don't scream!" continued the 
man^ seeing that Helen looked wildly 
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around for help, of which there was no 
sign ; " don't scream ! if you do, 111 
squeeze your little white throat, just as 
easily as I would a sparrow's." And as 
he spoke, he stretched forth his large 
filthy hands as if he would seize her. 

By the strong impulse of fear, the 
poor child suppressed the half-uttered 
sounds, and throwing the half-sove- 
reign at his feet, turned on her path, 
and fled homewards, like a frightened 
fawn. 

Not seven minutes had elapsed from 
the moment that she slided stealthily 
from the back-door to that in which she 
breathlessly re-entered, far too much 
terrified now to pause and watch if any 
one observed her. But she was not seen. 
The gardener was still on the ladder, his 
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back towards her ; the boy digging away, 
last as she had left him. 

One cimunstonoe she did observe, 
though she thought of it more when time 
and rest had brought back some little 
composure, than at the moment* It was 
that Oriana, the Indian girl, partly hidden 
by some bushy trees, was walking very 
rapidly towards the house, and was attired 
differeD%fromherus«al style. Thewhite 
drapery, which she commonly, and especi- 
ally out of doors, drew over her head, was 
thrown quite back, a dark silk handker- 
chief surmounted her black hair, and was 
tied under her chin, and a dark shawl or 
mantle enveloped her figure. But that 
Helen followed within a few paces, she 
would hardly have perceived her among 
the foliage, which autumn's touch had 
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but little thinned; yet, when once 
observed, she was recognised positively, 
by the swarthy hands that held together 
her drapery, and the peculiar jQioating 
gait which marked the Asiatic. Helen did 
not attempt to overtake her ; the mingled 
emotions of remorse and terror, which 
weighed upon her own heart, liad now 
fouiid vent in a suffocating flood of 
tears; and she was only anxious to 
reach her own chamber unperceived. 

When Mrs. Beecham and her sister 
returned home, two or three hours after- 
wards, there was no Helen at the gate 
to greet them; and wondering that as 
they entered the house she was still 
absent, an inquiry was made, Mrs, 
Beecham's maid came forward with a 
doleful face, and said. Miss Helen was 
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lying down, complaining of a dreadful 
headache. 

" Indeed, ma'am,'' continued the girl, 
« I am afraid she is very unwell : pray 
ma'am, don't be alarmed, but she has been 
crying bitterly, and it seems about no- 
thing at all!" 

Mrs. Beecham and Mrs. Travers 
hastened up-stairs, and in a minute were 
at Helen's bedside, pouring forth every 
kind inquiry and affectionate epithet. 

" Tell me, my darling," said Mrs. 
Beecham, "tell me what is the matter. — 
what has happened ? — ^wherefore have you 
been weeping?" 

Meanwhile, the kind aunt was stoop- 
ing to kiss and caress the poor girl, as 
she lay extended on the outside of the 
bed, her hair streaming about the pillow^ 
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and a basin of w^ter and spong^g by hei 
side, with which she had been trying to 
remove the evidence of her tears. She 
looked wretchedly Ul, and was so ; but 
though she really strove to speak, the 
words died in her throat. 

" Helen, my child !" continued Mrs. 
Beecham, taking her in her arms, and 
speaking with still deeper emotion, 
" what has occured ? I implore you, tell 
me ! Think of my anguish at seeing you 
in this condition ! *' 

^' I will tell you," gasped Helen, and 
then she ooiitinued, " that is, if I can." 

" Tell me !" repeated Mrs. Beecham; 
and after a pause, finding that still there 
was silence, she whispered, " Helea, 
have you done wrong V* 

" Yes !" murmured Helen. 
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m 

" Shall I leave the room V* iasked Mrs, 
Travers. 

For answer, Mrs. Beeehana looked at 
}ier daughter, but Helen held out her 
hand to her aunt, and said with diffir 
Gulty, the tears again almost blinding her, 
" Aunt, I have your forgiveness to ask 
also : stay, pray stay !" 

" Helen," said Mrs. Beecham, mourn- 
fully, " have I ever been so harsh that 
you are afraid of me ; afraid to tell me 
of a fault, afraid to ask my forgiveness 
and claim my advice ?" 

" No, no, no !" exclaimed Helen, in a 
passion of tears, and throwing herself 
again into Mrs. Beecham's arms : ^^ no, 
no, no, my dearest, kindest, best mamma ! 
but I have been wicked and deceitful, 
and to-day I have been punished; and 
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I must tell you all, all from the very 
beginning ; and my head aches so very 
badly, and I don't remember at all 
clearly^ Oh ! mamma, mamma ! my poor 
head r 

Her poor head ! It was indeed hot 
and suffering ! Her eyes were inflamed 
with weeping, her lips dry and parched ; 
and the shiver that often precedes fever 
ran through her frame* Mrs. Beecham 
saw that it was no time to press for the 
confession, which, in reality, Helen had 
not the physical strength to make ; but 
she placed her in bed, strove to console 
her with the fond assurance that a fault 
freely confessed and sincerely regretted 
must surely meet with forgiveness ; and 
endeavoured bv all the control of a 
strong mind to combat with her own 
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wondering sorrow. She sent promptly 
for the nearest physician, but when he 
came, Helen was little able to describe 
her feelings : he ordered, however, cool 
applications to her aching head, and 

above all, that her beautiful hair — ^for 

» 

it was yery beautiful aud curled natu- 
rally — should be entirely cut off. 
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^: CHAPTER VI. 



BEPENTAKOB AND CONFESSION. ; 

r- t ' •• 

It was many days before Helen Beecham 
was sufficiently recovered to leave he? 
chamber. The remorse which had been 
preying on her for several weeks, and the 
sudden fright to which she had at last 
been subjected, had produced a sort of 
nervous fever, which, but for the prompt 
measures that were adopted, might have 
endangered her life. Above all things, 
the physician desired that she might be 
kept perfectly quiet, and free from all 
mental distress and irritation ; and, con- 
sequently, though pining with natural 
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anxiety to hear the fall confession her 
child had to make, Mrs. Beecham shrank 
from urging it in Helen's present ex- 
hausted state. One thing, however, she 
had explained; namely, that she had 
transgressed her mamma's instructions, 
gone out alone, and been terribly fright- 
ened by a beggar-man. Besides, the 
first day or two of her illness she was 
not sensible, and raved incessantly of the 
man who robbed her, and would have 
murdered her ; then she talked of money 
and Lucy's doll; but not having the 
clue to the entire truth, her parents, in 
their distress and confidence in her 
character, believed she had little else to 
tell than she had already freely acknow- 
ledged. 

At last she was to leave her room ;; 
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the obaiig4!i for a few hours it Was 
thought would do her good. Mr. 
Beecham himself carried her down 
stairs, with all the care . and tender- 
ness of a doting father; and her 
mamma and aunt arranged the pillows 
of the sofa, which had been dra^ near 
the window, and after placing her on 
it, and wrapping her in shawls, sat down 
beside her, as if they ha4 nothing to do 
but console and amuse her. Tiny, too, 
attempted to welcome the invalid down 
stairs by wagging his tail, and thrusting 
his head in her hand, as it hung listlessly 
down for her accustomed caress; and 
then, with the boldness of a privileged 
pet, he jumped on the couch beside hw, 
where his demonstrations of joy were 
more boisterous. 
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Helen's heart was full. The very 
aiffeetion by which she was surrounded 
secoaed too much for her. The tears 
were in her eyes, and holding out one 
band to her mamma and the other to 
her aunt, she exclaimed, *' How good 
you are to me ! oh^ will you continue 
to love me, when I tell you how little I 
deserve your kindness !" 

*^ Unburthen your mind," said Mrs. 
Beecham, kissing her cheek with fond- 
ness. " I cannot believe my Helen to 
have been guilty of a fault, which, if 
sincerely regretted, we shall not be able 
to forgive. The time I think is come : 
to-day you are well enough and strong 
enough to tell your tale ; and, oh ! be- 
lieve me , you will be much happier aft6r 
wards/' 
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"I know that," said Helen, with a 
strong effort to be calm ; " and if I am 
forgiven, I shall indeed be happy. Aunt/' 
she continued, " do you remember giving 
me a drawer full of scraps to assist in 
making the doll's clothes, telling me I 
might have everything the drawer con- 
tained r 

" Perfectly," said Mrs. Travers, won- 
dering what this could have to do with 
her niece's fault and sorrow. 

" Ah ! dear aunt," sobbed Helen, ** but 
there was something at the bottom of 
the drawer, which, I am sure, you never 
meant me to keep." 

" What was it?" asked Mrs. Traverir. 

" A sovereign !" murmured Helen, and 
burying her face in her hands to hide 
her shame. 
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** A sovereign !" exclaimed Mrs. Tro- 
vers mournfully, and the word was 
echoed in a tone of equal anguish by 
Mrs. Beecham ; for they both recollected 
on the instant their unjust suspicion of 
the housemaid, Susan, and trembled when 
they put the question, " And what did 
you do with it?" 

" Changed it," said the penitent Helen, 
" at Mr. Simpson's shop5 buying mate- 
rials for the doll's clothes ; and, oh ! dear 
mamma ! dear auiit ! since that moment 
I have never known a moment's peace. 
If I had had the courage even then to 
confess my fault, what misery would 
l^ve been spared !" 

" What misery indeed !" ejaculated 
Mrs. Travers. Helen did not know she 
meant the misery of another. 
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** Oh, mamma, if yOu kiitew what I 
have suffered, you would think I have 
h*d punirf.ment enough eren for my 
great fault !" 

" You have, my pG<)r child,'' said Mrs* 
Beeoham ; " and I am thinking not how 
to increase, but how to lighten the fur- 
ther suffering which is inevitable to you/' 

" But if I am forgiven here; if God 
forgives me for my deception !" cried 
Helen, beseechingly. 

*^ Even then," said Mrs. Beecham, 
with tears and deep emotion, " even then 
you will suffer. I cannot hide it from 
you — ^it is right you should know an 
innocent person has been snspected of 
stealing that very coin — is suffering now 
disgrace and misery in consequence." 

An ejaculation of agony^ a suppressed 
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scream escaped Helen, and slie piteously 
asked who, who was the accused ? 

"Poor Susan!'' said Mrs. Beecham, 
"whom we sent to her sick father 
heaped with disgrace and reproach/' 

Helen was too broken-hearted td 
speak. She could only for a long while 
weep and sob, as she writhed in anguish 
on the couch. Mrs. Beecham kissed 
her forgivingly and compassionately, and 
besought her to strive for composure, 
promising that steps should be speedily 
taken to repair as much as possible the 
injury which had been done to Susan; 
while the ever gentle, kind, and loving 
aunt, who sympathized with grief in 
whatever form, all the more deeply 
because she had suffered herself, bent 
over the poor child affectionately, and 
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taking her hand in hers, endeavoured by 
every art to rouse her from her misery. 

" Listen to me, Helen, my darling,^ 
said Mrs. Travers; ** your first fault 
was one in which I am concerned, and I 
forgive you freely. Let this comfort 
you. Ah ! if you had known me then 
as you know me now, you would hav^ 
been sure a sovereign, or many sovereignisi 
would have been yours, if you wished 
for them for any laudable purpose. 
Young girls of your age seldom know 
the value of money, and seldom, I 
suppose, think much about it : for this 
and some other reasons, I have never told 
you my intentions ; but your fault and 
its bitter consequences alter my vlewar. 
I do not forget that your confession, 
though tardy, is voluntary; and the 
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Temorse which vou have felt convinces 
me that you are cured of the vice of 
deception. I think you love me, Helen ; 
I think you would love me if I were 
poor instead of what the world calls 
rich; why should I not tell you what 
a really artful girl would perhaps have 
guessed or hoped ? Your father's landed 
property, which must descend to your 
brother, amply provides for him ; my 
wealth will some day all be yours ! '' 

" And it is you," sobbed Helen, hiding 
her face as if unworthy to meet the 
light, " it is you whom I have robbed !" 

" Except in your own secret prayers, 
-do not use that word again, my poor 
penitent girl !" continued Mrs, Travers : 
** after all your sufferings, we wish to 
comfort, not reproach you. After so 
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stem a lesson, I feel certain that in the 
future, if you want money you will ask 
for it from your parents or from me, with^ 
out fear ; and never, never have recourse 
to deceit or subterfuge on any subject !" 

*^ Never, never !" sobbed Helen, " if God 
will give me strength to shun temptation !" 

'^ Rightly added," said Mrs. Travers ; 
*' and He does give this strength to them 
who seek for it. I am not one of those 
who desire to hoard their money : I would 
rather do good with my income while I 
live, and give pleasure to those I love. 
In the course of nature it is to be expec- 
ted you will survive me, and then my 
fortune will be yours ; but, dear Helen, 
you must never be afraid of aunt Cathe- 
rine while she lives — ^love her instead !" 
. It is not worth while to dwell on this 
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scene, for every reader may imagine with 
what painful emotions Helen listened to 
the minute details of poor Susan's misfor- 
tune, and of the circumstances by which 
the missing coin came back to its owner, 
aiid was identified. I have said, that an 
occasional want of candour was a fault 
of Helen's character; but I have quite 
failed in my portrait of her, if I have 
represented her as viciously false and 
deceitfuL The anguish and remorse she 
felt for her fault were the very evidences 
that right principle was not dulled or 
blinded. The gentle pity and forgive- 
ness of her desu* mamma and aunt 
touched her much more than anger or 
punishment would have done; and 
there was nothing that could have been 
gn^ested, by way of repairing ihe evil, 
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from which she would have shrunk^ 
She did not attempt to excuse or gloscf 
over her own error ; but told from first to 
last every incident connected with it^ 
and every particular of her intended 
visit to Brown's cottage, and her meet- 
ing with the beggar-thief. 

" Dreadful as that meeting was/' said 
Mrs. Beecham, " I can scarcely regret it. 
Typhus fever is raging in the neighbour- 
hood of Brown's cottage ; two of his 
children are infected with : it. This was 
the reason that in our walks I avoided 
the spot. I have sent thither many 
necessaries, but always with instructions 
that the servant should give them to 
some one outside the door. They have 
good medical attendance I know ; and I 
i?!iould consider it wrong to risk my own 
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health or that of my family need- 
lessly/* 

'^ To think to what my disobedience 
might have led!'* sighed Helen. " Ah, 
mamma ! all your orders have some wise 
reason — I will • try — oh, I will try so 
much, never to disobey one again !" 
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CHAPTER VII. , 

* • 

' OBSTACLES AND DELAYS — A LETTER 

DISCUSSED. 

Mbs. Beecham did not herself know the 
abode of Susan's parents ; but she hoped, 
by making inquiries among the servants, 
to ascertain it. She was anxious, with- 
out the delay of an hour, to make every 
reparation in her power for the unjust 
suspicions which had fallen on the girl ; 
and it would be difficult to overrate her 
disappointment and vexation, on finding 
that not one of her domestics could give 
her the information she desired. Cook 
had heard Susan say, the cottage was 
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about three miles from S , but in 

what direction she could not tell; and 

they all remembered it was by the S 

coach that Susan was to travel on her 
departure. And Thomas, the foot-boy, 
daid, she had given him the direction 
written down, in case any letter should 
come for her from her sister, who was in 
service in London, that he might send it 
on ; but, after a week, he had burnt the 
piece of paper, thinking the sister must 
be sure she had left by that time ; and 
he couldn't remember it — no, not he, for 
he was no scholar, and only read and 
wrote a very little. 

In the absence of the necessary inform- 
ation, Mrs. Beecham tried several expe- 
riments. She sent to S , and offered 

a reward to whomsoever would find the 

H 
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residence of an old couple named Jones. 
But Jones is a common name, and half- 
a-dozen Joneses were found, but not the 
right one. Then she wrote to the lady 
in whose service Susan had previously 
lived, and from whose sister she had 
received an excellent character, inquiring 
if she could assist her to discover the 
girls home, as she had something to her 
advantage to communicate to her ; but 
the lady in question was either troubled 
with a very short memory, or too selfish 
and indifferent to take the least trouble 
in the matter. She answered Mrs. 
Beecham by a note, written on scented, 
gilt-edged, pink note-paper, enclosed in 
an embossed envelope, and sealed with a 
curious seal, evidently an antique gem. 
The note ran thus : — 
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" Mrs. Montague Mordaiint Mortimer 
presents her compliments to Mrs. Beech- 
am, and has not the slightest recollec- 
tion in the world of the person to whom 
Mrs. Beecham alludes. Mrs. M. M« 
Mortimer supposes low people have 
family connexions, but she never makes 
any inquiries on the subject, or allows 
them to receive visitors. Mrs. M. M. 
Mortimer's housekeeper, also knowing 
her mistress's objection to common 
names, such as Ann, Mary, Susan, Jones, 
usually creates an appellation for each 
new comer ; she remembers a very sickly 
pale-faced girl, who used facetiously to 
be called " Cherry,*' but this can hardly 
be the person, as she left to go into a 
hospital.'' 

Mrs. Beecham was terribly disap- 
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painted at receiving this note ; and was 
mnoh too right-minded to find entertain- 
ment in vulgar arrogance and heartless 
pride; yet she could not quite forbear 
smiling, as she passed the note, witbont 
a comment, into Helen's hands. She 
wished to know what her daughter's 
unprejudiced opinion of such an epistle 
would be. She was not kept long in 
suspense. 

*^ Mamma!" exclaimed Helen, after 
reading the note, and in a tone of 
evident indignation. " Mamma ! I will 
never use coloured note-paper again, nor 
embossed envelopes, nor pink sealing-wax, 
or do anything like this horrid woman !" 

" Hush ! don't be so violent. Don't 
you know what Frank tells you some- 
times r 
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" Yes, he says, ' DorCt italicise ! or iio 
italics r when I speak warmly. He 
laughs at my letters, because I dash 
under so many words that I want him 
to notice particularly, and he calls them 
italics ; and speaking with emphasis he 
calls using italics. I wish he were here 
to laugh at Mrs. Montague Mordawni 
Mortimer. Indeed, mamma, I must 
speak her long fine name in italics." 

" Bad habits," replied Mrs Beecham, 
^* that have scarcely harm enough in 
them to be called faults, are often, I 
think, best cured by good-natured 
raillery ; but names, whether very fine 
or very coarse, are scarcely fair subjects 
for quizzing, as people do not choose 
them, you know, for themselves. And 
now let me enter into a defence of pink 
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note-paper, or any other elegance of the 
escritoir, which is in good taste." 

" Dear mamma, I never can like pink 
note-paper again. It will always remind 
me of Mrs. M. M. M. — I cannot say her 
name quietly; — and it will remind me 
also," added Helen, the tears rising to 
her eyes, " of my fault, which led to this 
display of her hardheartedness." 

" We will not say any more of that 
at present." 

" Do you know, dearest mamma," said 
Helen, the tears now streaming down 
her cheeks, " your forgiveness and kind- 
ness make me if possible more sorry and 
repentant than ever ? But," she added, 
seeing that the renewal of this sad 
subject gave Mrs. Beecham much pain, 
*• but is not this a horrid letter ?" 
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" Horrid is not exactly the word by 
which to describe it/' returned Mrs. 
Beecham ; " but it is extremely un- 
womanly and unfeeling ; and I quite 
approve your resolution, by no means to 
imitate the lady's style of correspondence. 
Only take pity on the poor unoffending 
note-paper, with which you would per- 
haps have been charmed had it borne 
some agreeable intelligence. There can 
be no doubt that this Mrs. Mortimer 
is a very ignorant and coldhearted 
woman. Ignorant, because she seems 
quite unconscious of the duties of a 
mistress to her servants." 

" Duties, mamma?" asked the daughter. 

" Yes, my dear Helen ; do you not 
think it the duty of a mistress to treat 
with civility and respectj a servant who 
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fulfils her duties ; and certainly not 
to offend her feelings by the bestowal 
of insulting nicknames. Servants are 
as necessary to our comfort as the money- 
return we give them is to their existence. 
There should be mutual respect, as there 
are mutual obligations between the two. 
I know that many mistresses prohibit 
servants receiving visitors, and deny 
them many indulgences easy to grant. 
This is not my plan. I confess, were 
servants to abuse the privilege of seeing 
their friends to a degree incompatible 
with the full discharge of their duties 
and the good order of the house, I should 
interfere. But I have not found this to 
be the case. I consider them, and I 
wish you, my dear Helen, to consider 
them, as fellow-creatures, with affections 
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like our own, with all the natural wants 
of humanity, and fit objects for our kind 
consideration, because placed in a con-^ 
dition of toil and dependence." 

" I do understand this, mamma,'* 
replied Helen. " Papa has often told 
me much the same thing. I remember, 
too, that he once said, it was only 
ignorant, upstart people, who might be 
rich, but had no riches of the mind to 
recommend them, who ever treated 
servants with haughtiness and unkind- 
ness. Ah, mamma, poor Susan ! how 
shall we find her out ? when shall I be 
able to make amends to her for all she 
has suffered ?" 

These were questions more easily 
asked than answered. Several plans 
were resorted to without success for 
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discovering Susan's home ; and at last, 
some one suggested that an advertise- 
ment should be inserted in the county 
paper, mentioning that a circumstance 
to the advantage of Susan Jones was 
to be communicated, and offering a 
reward to whomsoever should give in- 
telligence of her abode. The result was 
satisfactory : the old man was not dead, 
though recovering but slowly from his 

illness ; and the baker at S , who 

had supplied him with a few loaves of 
bread on credit, taking the chance, as 
he said, of being paid when Jones got 
into work again, saw the advertise- 
ment and replied to it immediately; 
perhaps, from the mixed motives of 
doing the poor family a kindness, claim- 
ing the reward for himself, and having 
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his bill paid, if the " circumstance to 
the advantage" of the daughter proved 
of a pecuniary nature. 

By this time Helen was suflSciently 
recovered to ride out, and it was quite 
as much her own desire as that of Mrs. 
Beecham, that she should accompany 
her mamma and aunt on the visit the 
two latter proposed paying to the cottage. 
Helen did not disguise from herself that 
she must endure much pain and humi^ 
liation on such an occasion ; but these 
sufferings were the natural result of her 
fault, and she endeavoured not to shrink 
from them. Besides, her really kind 
heart was distressed at the recollection 
of the sorrow and disgrace which had 
been heaped on Susan, and she could 
scarcely hear her name mentioned with- 
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out the tears rising to her eyes. She 
was sincerely anxious that there should 
be no delay in making every possible 
atonement for the wrong which had 
been done. The distance they had to 
drive was about ten or twelve miles, 
and Mrs. Beecham ordered the carriage 
to be ready early in the day following 
the evening on which she received the 
baker's communication. The visit, how- 
ever, must be reserved for a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Susan's home. 



Mbs. Beecham had made no secret in 
the house, that the fault, whatever it 
was, which had been imputed to Susan, 
h?td not been committed by her, and that 
s^e was anxious to make every atone- 
ment for her false accusation. This she 
did without entering into particulars, or 
making Helen's disgrace public. All 
the servants knew that their mistress 
was going to see Susan, and probably to 
bring her back ; and cook and the foot- 
boy, whose memories had proved so 
treacherous, were pleased at their task 
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of packing a large hamper full of gifts 
for the poor family. Tea and sugar, 
two bottles of wine, a large loaf of fine 
wliite bread, a cold fowl, some jelly, and 
several other jsuitable offerings were put 
up ; till at lust, despite the most skilful 
arrangements, the lid would gape, and 
the sweet clean straw, used in packing, 
remain visible. Thomas was obliged to 
ask the coachman's help in lifting it into 
the rumble, so varied and weighty were 
the contents of the hamper. 

Helen trembled as they drew near their 
destination. Perhaps, notwithstanding 
her sufferings, the consequences of her 
fault had never been so fully apparent 
to her as on this day. She was watch- 
ing anxiously for the cottage, according 
to the description of it they had heard ; 
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but they came suddenly upon it at last ; 
and in less time than it takes to describe 
the scene, the carriage had drawn up, due 
inquiries had been made, the ladies had 
alighted, and in a minute more were 
beneath the roof of the humble family. 

A glance revealed that it was the 
dwelling of poverty. The door opened 
into one of the two rooms of which the 
cottage consisted ; and on a tressel-bed, 
in one corner, lay the sick man. He 
was little past middle age; but hard 
work, poor living, and disease at last, 
had given him an appearance which 
should have belon2;ed to a much later 
period of life. The place was clean, but 
destitute of all furniture, except a very 
few articles of the most absolute neces- 
sity. Two deal chairs, the one without 
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a back, an old oak table the remnant of 
better days, a kettle, and a tea-pot with 
a broken spout, two or three cups, and 
as many plates, ranged neatly on a shelf, 
were the only inanimate objects which 
attracted attention. A lean gaunt cat 
lay in the window-sill, where the sunshine 
streamed, catching from time to time a 
stray fly that ventured too near. Poor 
puss!— the mice who had paid trouble- 
some visits when food was plenty, had 
latterly deserted the cottage ; and puss, 
deprived of her lawful prey, had fared 
indifferently. Twice had she been sent 
to a neighbour who was willing and able 
to keep her ; but she came back to her 
old home, and her old friends, and they 
had not the heart to dismiss her again. 
Susan's mother, who was already 
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suffering from partial blindness, and 
other infirmities, sat knitting: her face 
was placid, though sad, and she seemed 
an emblem of patient endurance. Susan 
herself rose hastily at the entrance of 
the visitors, laying down the needle- 
work on which she had been employed 
since five o'clock that morning. Although 
a flush spread over her cheeks on recog- 
nising Mrs. Beecham and her companions, 
and so hid for a moment the sickly hue 
of her countenance, her former mistress 
saw at a glance how deeply she must 
have suffered. She had grown so thin, 
that her gown hung loosely about her 
shoulders, her fingers looked almost like 
those of a skeleton hand, and her eyes 
bore the strong evidence of recent weep- 
ing. Mrs Beecham was deeply affected, 

I 
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and her Yoioe betrayed that she was 
struggling with her tears. 

"Susan!" she exclaimed, "we are 
come here to-day — we three — ^to ask your 
pardon for the wrong we have done you, 
and to make what reparation for it may 
be in our power/* 

" Oh, madam!" sobbed Susan, hiding 
her face in her hands, and unable for a 
minute to express her glad feelings. 
But the mother was partially deaf, ' as 
well as partially blind; and quite mis^ 
taking Mrs Beecham's words, imagined 
they were the renewal of her indefinite 
accusation. 

" Ma'am — my lady ! " cried the old 
woman, " what is it my daughter has 
done to oflfend you, that you turn her 
away, and refuse to give her a character ? 
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She says, nothing wrong ; but though it 's 
hard to disbelieve one's own child, I 'd 
rather do th9>t than think a lady so good 
^fi all the country knows Mrs. Beecham 
to be, should do an unjust thing." 

" But I have done so," said Mrs. 
Beecham, laying her .hand o^ the old 
woman's arm. 

" Just so ! " replied the poor deaf crea- 
ture, still mistaking her meaning ; " just 
so ! I know you would not have done it ; 
9Ad if I could but have brought her to 
confess, I 'd have dragged her on to her 
knees up at the Lodge long ago. Dear 
Jifeart! to think of her stubbornness! 
And yet, my lady, she's a good; girl in 
the main, and has worked eofly and late 
at her needle, and sold her clothes oneby 
one, to keep hejp parents out of the 
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workhouse — if you'd forgive her thisr 



once — " 



She was interrupted. Though the old 
mother had lost faith in her child, and- 
her infirmities had prevented her quick 
recognition of Susan's vindication; 
though Mrs. Beecham felt well-nigh 
hopeless of making her understand the 
truth; though the girl herself seemed 
rather as if in a bright dream than 
waking, there was one whose faculties, irn- 
impaired by his bodily sufiering, perceived 
the truth at the first moment. The sick 
father had raised himself on one arm, and 
summoning all his remaining strength^ 
cried out : — 

" Wife ! wife ! the lady says our girl 
has done no wrong ! I was right ! I was 
right ! I knew so good a daughter told the 
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truth! Come here! come here! my dar- 
ling Sue ! You know — you remember 1 
always believed you — even when your mo- 
ther didn't !" And, drawing her towards 
him, the old man fondled her face with his 
hands ; and then, laying them solemnly 
on her head, blessed her emphatically. 

Meanwhile, a rapid change passed over 
the mother's countenance. The look of 
anxiety melted into one of indignation^ 
as she turned her face upon her visitors ; 
and then, as if she read only kindness 
and regret in their eves, anger gave way, 
and she burst into tears of joy. Helen 
felt that the time was come for her to 
speak, and she was ready. Bowed down 
by the consciousness of all Susan must 
have suffered — her assertions of inno- 
cence disbelieved, even by her ow 
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mother — Helen could have borne torture 
if by that means Susan could have 
acquired happiness. She moved a pace 
or two nearer to the bed, and addressed 
herself to the old man; speaking, how- 
ever, in clear loud tones, with the hope 
that Susan's mother would hear and 
understand her. 

" Sir,'' she said^ addressing him with 
all the respect she felt towards age and 
suffering, " I am not a good girl ; I am 
not a good daughter, such as you know 
yours to be ; but you love the truth and 
I will speak it. /committed the fault 
of which your Susan was accused ; and 
I wish to beg her pardon, and your 
pardon, and her mother's pardon, and 
to tell you the grief I feel at all the 
misery my fault has made her suffer. I 
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oonoealed, and made use of, a pieoe of 
money which came in my way acciden- 
tally^ and which circumstances made it 
appear that she had taken/' 

" You! Miss Beecham!" said Jones, 
in surprise. 

" Yes, I, Helen Beecham ! Oh, Susan !" 
she added, the tears coursing down her 
cheeks, " oh, Susan ! if you forgive me, 
perhaps your father will." 

" Dearest Miss Helen ! T forgive — oh, 
yes, that I do ! " cried Susan. " Father ! dear 
father ! say something kind to her ; don't 
you see her poor little heart is breaking V 

*^ I say!" exclaimed the old man, 
again raising himself on the pillow, ^^ I 
say she ts a good girl, though her fault 
has been great. She speaks the truth 
now, and that is good. She clears my 
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^Susan's character, and that is goocL 
And an old man's blessing can't be 
bad; so come here, young lady, come 
here—" and stretching forth his trem- 
bling hands, he touched Helen's head, as 
he cried, " 1 say, God bless you, Helen 
Beecham ! " 

In the excitement of the moment her 
bonnet had fallen back, and showed the 
lace cap which supplied the place of her 
rich brown tresses ; and as she bent over 
the bed to receive the proffered blessing, 
Susan for the first time perceived how 
ill she must have been. Her kind heart 
had not waited for this sign of suffering 
to extend her forgiveness. And even 
the deaf mother at last understood the 
truth, and said, " Aye, aye ! " in answer 
to Helen's entreaty for pardon. 
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T am sure I need not repeat all that 
Mrs. Beecham and Mrs. Ti*ayers said 
to comfort and console the old couple ; 
nor is there much occasion to describe 
the unpacking of the hamper. Poor 
Jones wanted nourishment much more 
than medicine, and was quite able to 
dispatch the wing of a fowl, some jelly, 
and a glass of wine. After having 
alluded to Susan's return to Green Lane 
Lodge, Mrs. Beecham said, 

** We shall not discharge the servant 
who has been engaged in her place, for 
now that my sister is with us, we require 
an extra housemaid-. Susan's duties 
will be lighter than they were before, 
and not, I think, too much for her, deli- 
cate, as I grieve to see, her health has 
become. You say she has sold her best 
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clothes to support her parents ; since I 
unjustly dismissed her I must repair 
this misfortune by purchasing her new 
ones. I also wish to pay the amount 
of wages which would have been hef 
due, had she remained with me until 
this time.^' 

I am sure my readers can imagine 
how much Susan and her parents were 
touched by Mrs. Beecham's kindness, 
and how entire was their forgiveness 
of the wrong which had been done them. 
It was arranged that Susan should 
return to the Lodge in about a week: 
and, perhaps, it would have been difficult 
to find in the village three happier 
persons than that humble cottage con- 
tained, as their visitors drove from it. 
An example of the power for good which 
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dtvells iti Truth and Justice ! It is sad 
ever to delay their influence; but far 
better to show them late than never. 

" Aunt," said Helen, as they drove 
home that eventful morning ; " tell me, 
what are you going to do with that — 
that — terrible sovereign; have you it 
still r 

" I have ; but I * shall spend it the 
first opportunity. It has lost its power 
of recalling pleasant recollections ; and, 
believe me, dear Helen, I do not wish to 
perpetuate the memory of our recent 
sorrow." 

" And of mj fault," said Helen ; " your 
heart is too kind to do so. But I have 
a favour which I think you will grant. 
I have enough pocket-money now, or 
very nearly, to give you the value of it. 
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and I should like to possess that very 
piece of gold." 

" Dear Helen, for what purpose V 

" 1 should have a small hole pierced 
in it, and wear it round my neck ; not 
in sight, of course. But it would remind 
me night and morning of my Great 
Fault, and be a means, I honestly believe, 
to keep me from again falling into the 
vice of Deception." 

" It shall be so, if you really wish it." 

" Indeed, indeed I do !" 

And so it was ; and for many months 
Helen wore the piece of gold, as a locket* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BBOTHER AND SISTER. — TREAOHERT DIS- 
COVERED. 

Frank was at home ! At last, and to 
Helen's great joy and delight. She 
loved her brother dearly, and he deserved 
her love, and returned it too, much as 
he was sometimes tempted to quiz and 
teaze her, boy-like. Boy ! I beg his pardon ; 
Helen herself dared not call him " boy" 
now, unless, indeed, in her turn she 
intended to teaze and quiz. " Mr. 
Francis Beecham" was nearly sixteen ; 
" first Grecian*' of his school, dreaming 
of " University honours" to come ; and 
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despising that insignia of boyhood, a 
jacket. He wore one though, and it 
became his stripling figure, tall as he was. 

Helen s head scarcely reached her 
brother's shoulder as they walked toge- 
ther in the garden; Jier hands clasped 
one in the other, and hanging as a loop 
on his arm, or else his arm passed pver 
her shoulder and round her waist. The 
pleasure she felt had so exhilarated her 
spirits, that she rather danced than 
walked, alopg the path by his side. 

" What do you think of Oriana ?" said 
Helen, after a very short pause; they 
had too mi^ch to say to each other for 
there to be any long break in the con- 
versation. 

" Ahem ! I hardly know,'* replied 
Frank ; ^' I don't think I like her much ;'* 
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and then he added, half in joke, '' Indian 
girl or English, girls are all alike; all 
so sly, so cnnning!'' 

" I wish you would be serious," an- 
swered Helen; but her voice seemed 
constrained, her cheek flushed, and Frank 
perceived that his " teasing" had given 
her pain. He was sorry for this; he 
knew his sister had been ill, and, more« 
over, Mrs. Beecham had given him a 
hint to be very gentle with her ; not to 
allude to the lost curls if possible, saying 
that circumstances had occurred with 
reference to Helen's illness, which she 
would tell him some other time. She 
never meant to do so, until Helen's 
future conduct should have amply re- 
deemed the past. 

" Well, I will be serious,'' exclaimed 
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Frank ; " and it is a great shame to tease 
you I know. Seriously, then, I do believe 
this Indian girl is a sly and hypocritical 
creature. As for her not understanding 
English, I have made up my mind that 
is what I call — fudge \" 

"Oh, Frank!" 

" I mean what T say. I happened to 
be looking at her, when aunt was talking 
of her law-suit last night; for I must 
own the girl is so beautiful, that I find 
myself gazing at her much as I would at 
a beautiful picture or statue. In the 
first place I noticed that she lingered 
about the room much longer than her 
services were needed ; and if she did not 
understand everything that was said, 
why I will never be positive about any- 
thing in the world again. My eyes were 
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fixed on her countenance, and I saw it 
vary with the discourse ; moreover, I do 
not believe that Oriana is attached to 
her mistress, as every body says she is; 
I am sure, when aunt was speaking of 
the perplexities which have lately arisen, 
and the loss of the papers so necessary 
to substantiate her claims, it was not a 
sorrowful expression that passed over 
her countenance." 

" If she be deceitful enough to conceal 
her knowledge of English,'' said Helen, 
with some acuteness, ^' she must be 
quite hypocrite enough to feign an af- 
fection ; but could any one be so base ? 
And yet, Frank, now that you put these 
suspicions into my mind, I can call to 
my recollection many trifling circum- 
stances to confirm them. With ordinary 

K 
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intelligence— and many things show her 
to be really clever — a person would surely 
have acquired a few common words 
and useful phrases, even in the three 
months she has been here ; whereas she 
really makes herself out too stupid/' 

" Of course ; deceitful persons always 
overreach themselves, sooner or later. 
They sometimes go on for a good while, 
and then, just as they think that every- 
thing is safe, and that they are secure 
from discovery, do something to bring 
down the whole fabric/' 

Frank little knew how well aware 
his sister was of the diflSculties which 
accompany a course of deception; and 
he rattled on, illustrating his assertion 
by a comparison. 

" One falsehood,'' said he, " always 
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takes another or two to prop it up ; and 
these in their turn cannot stand alone ; 
so it would make a complicated sum 
in arithmetic to show the untruths which 
owe their origin to one act of deception ; 
like a house built of cards, an awkward 
touch at last, or the placing of one card 
a hair's breadth from the even plan will 
bring it all to the ground/' 

Helen did not answer, and perhaps 
her confusion might have been observed, 
had not the dog Tiny made his appear- 
ance, and attracted both brother and 
sister by his behaviour. On he came in 
a zig-zag trot, evidently on the scent of 
something, with nose to the ground and 
his long ears trailing. He looked up 
for a moment or two, and wagged his 
tail when they spoke to him, with a sort 

k2 
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of " How do you do ? " expression ; but he 
was on the track, whatever it might be, 
again immediately, as if he meant to say, 
'^ I have business to attend to, and can't 
waste my time with play/' 

" Ti— Ti— Ti— , come back, sir !" cried 
Frank, who had all a boy's notion of 
being obeyed by the brutes, and thought 
the dog ought not to have declined their 
caresses. Perhaps even he spoke a little 
harshly. 

" Oh, Frank! don't scold him!" said 
Helen. " Remember how long you have 
been away, and how little he ever knew 
you. By the way, he must have been 
shut up somewhere by accident; for 
mamma and aunt have been out driving 
this hour, and when mamma is absent, 
you know he always comes to me.*' 
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" You call this * coining to you/ do 
you ?" said Frank, laughing ; " but ladies' 
dogs are such stupid things !" 

" He is not stupid/' replied Helen, 
defending her pet ; « he is a clever, sensi- 
ble, affectionate dog : instead of scolding 
him, let us follow and see what it is he 
is after/' 

" Very well ; I dare say we shall find 
a buried bone to be the attraction/' said 
Frank : " but make haste or we shall 
lose him, for he is going into the narrow 
path through the shrubbery." 

" That is not much like a bone which 
he has picked up," returned Tiny's young 
mistress, as they entered the shrubbery 
and came close on the dog : " it is paper ; 
let us see what it is/' 

Tiny gave up the treasure, over which 
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he had paused with a little, but not 
much, hesitation ; and then, as if he 
understood that Helen and her brother 
were attending to his movements and 
following him, he gave a short bark, by 
way of encouragement for them to pro- 
ceed, and trotted on as before. 

Meanwhile, the paper which they had 
rescued proved to be a letter addressed 
to Mrs. Travers, crumpled and soiled by 
the temporary gripe of Tiny's jaws, but 
not torn or otherwise injured. Of course 
they were much too honourable to think 
of looking into it; but the post-mark 
happened to be peculiarly legible, and 
bore the date of six weeks previous; 
and the large seal, broken across, was too 
remarkable to be unobserved, consisting 
as it did of the name of the firm, " Clear- 
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brain and Onestman," Mrs. Travers' 
solicitors. 

*' I wonder if this can be one of the 
letters aunt has lost!" said Helen, de- 
lighted at the thought. " Dear, darling 
Tiny ! we should never have found it but 
for you." 

" Good dog!" cried Frank, in a very 
different tone from that of his former 
address ; for, to own the truth, he was 
beginning to appreciate Tiny's sagacity, 
and now felt gitrongly persuaded that his 
strange anxiety had some more impor- 
tant object than the quest of a hidden 
bone. " Good dog ! good dog ! we are 
following ! " 

On, on they went, hastening after their 
four-footed guide; down the narrow 
path a little way, and then suddenly 
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Tiny led them to turn off and make 
their way through a sort of thicket, 
where they had to bend back the 
branches as they passed. The grass, 
however, was slightly beaten down, as if 
by recent footsteps, and a few broken 
boughs looked very much as if Frank 
and Helen were not quite the first 
trespassers. 

" This is really an adventure,'' said 
Frank. " I wonder what the dog is after ! 
perhaps we shall come upon a gipsy 
tent, or a troop of beggars.'* 

" Oh, not beggars, I hope ! " exclaimed 
Helen, clasping her hands ; " I am so 
frightened of beggars ! " 

" Frightened of beggars ! " said her 
brother in astonishment. 

" Oh, yes ; have you not heard how 
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dreadfully I was frightened and robbed 
by a beggar-man, just before I was ill ?" 

" Ah, yes, I did hear something of it ; 
but not the particulars," 

" I will tell you the particulars some 
other time, not now,'' said Helen, cling- 
ing to her brother's arm. " Oh, don*t let 
us go into the road, and we are close 
upon it: I can't help being frightened, 
indeed I can't ! " 

"Frightened in broad daylight — and 
with me by your side ! Why, Nelly, what 
a coward you are ! " 

Withall his aversion to undue emphasis, 
Frank italicised the me most decidedly. 

" I don't see what even you could do 
against such a beggar-man as that was," 
said Helen, trembling at the recollection 
of past danger, not surely from any 
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present apprehension, as she leaned on 
the arm and looked up in the face of 
her tall brother. 

" Do ! Why I should " 

What Frank would have done, in the 
case of dilBSculty implied, was never very 
satisfactorily explained ; for at the mo- 
ment he spoke, a sight presented itself 
which arrested the words on his lips. 
They had come to the hedge which 
divided Mr. Beecham's grounds from 
the high-road ; and Tiny paused at a 
break therein, turning his head back as 
if to invite observation. Just as Frank 
spoke, they came up to the spot, and 
beheld, on the road-side of the hedge, 
Oriana, the Indian girl, in earnest con- 
versation with a stranger. 

Yes, it was she; there was no mis- 
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taking the person, though a little dis- 
guised, as once before Helen had beheld 
her. Her white garments were almost 
wholly hidden by the large black shawl, 
which on this occasion Helen recognized 
as one which Mrs. Travers had given 
the girl, on the weather becoming a 
little cooler, but which it seemed she had 
avoided wearing on ordinary occasions. 

" I scorn the part of a listener," whis- 
pered Frank, pressing his sister's hand 
and motioning her to silence ; " but some- 
thing tells me I am justified in confirming 
my suspicions of this girl, or doing her 
justice. Ah! she understands English, 
that is clear: now to ascertain if she 
can speak it ! " 

They meant to pause only for a 
moment ; but if they allowed themselves 
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to listen a little longer, the frightful 
Treachery they discovered was some 
excuse for what in common cases is a 
contemptible meanness. 

" And you believe she will lose the 
law-suit?" said Oriana, with the rapid 
delivery of one well accustomed to speak 
English ; " and then your master will 
pay me the hundreds of pounds, and 
send me back to my own country, as he 
promised before I left it. Remember, 
you owe it all to me : if I had not copied 
or stolen the papers and letters, and 
kept my ears open, for all they thought 
I could not understand, you would have 
had no chance ; for we all know the 
right is on her side, poor fool that she 
is, to believe in my ignorance and my 
affection !" 
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" I will mention all you say to my 
master, as you call him," said the man, — 
a shabby, miserable-looking creature, — 
in a tone of pique ; and then he muttered, 
" It seems he is to pay you for doing 
his dirty work a little better than he 
pays me. Tell me," he added, " when 
am I to come here again ? " 

" Next Wednesday,'' said the girl, 
promptly ; " I am not sure they will be 
from home, and I able to meet you again 
till then. But wait, I have something 
more to say." 

" Have you ! " exclaimed Frank, whose 
indignation could no longer be kept 
within bounds ; " then say it to me." 
And as he spoke he seized Oriana by 
the wrist, and drew her not very gently 
through the gap in the hedge. 
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It was a dreadful moment for Oriana. 
With a thought quick as instinct she 
felt she was discovered, and the blackness 
of her conduct made evident. Her 
swarthy cheek paled to a livid hue ; 
her eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets with fright; her lips trembled, 
and she would have sunk to the ground 
but for the strong grasp of Frank 
Beecham. Possibly she might at first 
have apprehended personal violence from 
the wrath of her captor ; but when this 
fear subsided, new terrors — terrors for 
the future, and the vengeance of her she 
had so deeply wronged — thronged upon 
her; and finding that Frank did not 
strike her, she dared to beseech his 
silence on the secret he had discovered. 

" Hush ! do not speak," he replied ; 
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" the very sound of your voice is dread- 
ful to me. Others, not T, must judge of 
your crime/' 

Helen walked by their side, with 
drooping head. She had taken up Tiny 
in her arms, and the hot tears coursing 
down her cheeks, fell fast and thick on 
the silky coat of her favourite. She 
loathed the wickedness which had just 
been displayed like a map before her ; 
but she felt that to utter a reproach was 
impossible. To have done this her own 
conscience should have been free ; but 
though she felt most truly the different 
degrees of her fault and Oriana's con- 
duct, still they were kindred. Both 
were Deception, and who could promise 
that, if unchecked in her own evil course, 
she might not one day have arrived at 
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an extreme as dreadful as that which 
had just been revealed ? Such were the 
thoughts which kept her silent, and bade 
the tears to flow. Oriana's conduct 
seemed like some dark and magnifying 
mirror, in which her own fault was re- 
flected. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE INDIAN GIRL, AND THE TRIAL OF A 

THIEF. 

Frank Beegham considered himself 
responsible for the safe custody of his 
prisoner; and in the absence of the 
elder members of the family, took the 
liberty of locking up Oriana in the 
breakfast-parlour. First, however, he 
extracted from her grasp a bundle of 
papers, which she in vain had endea- 
voured to conceal, and which she had 
evidently taken from Mrs. Travers' desk, 
for the purpose of showing or giving to 
her companion at the interview in the 

L 
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lane. The letter which Tiny had picked 
up being one she had dropped on her 
way. 

Not content with locking the door 
and putting the key in his pocket, Frank 
planted himself as a sentinel in the gar- 
den, never losing sight of the breakfast- 
room window. He had seen quite 
enough of the Indian girl's violence of 
temper and duplicity of character to 
believe that she would make the most 
desperate efforts to escape; and he 
judged rightly of the importance it 
would be to extract, if possible, a con- 
fession from her ; and by knowing the 
extent of the injury she had inflicted on 
her benefactress, find means to repair it. 

Helen watched for her aunt and Mrs. 
Beecham's return with trembling frame ; 
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for the new story of Deception, which 
must be revealed to them, recalled to 
her most vividly her own. But Frank, 
whose conscience was free from such 
painful recollections, described the events 
of the morning, briefly, but boldly, 
and without softening the picture in the 
smallest degree. Words would fail to 
portray the surprise, honest indignation, 
and regret of the two ladies, who seemed 
at first too much horror-stricken to act. 
It was, however, just one of the occasions 
on which action is needed; and giving 
great praise to Frank for the good sense 
and firmness he had displayed, they took 
the key from his hand and proceeded to 
the room where Oriana was confined. 

She was seated on a low stool in one 
corner, and did not stir as thev entered. 
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In the agitation she had experienced, 
her long black hair had escaped from 
the comb, and lay about her shoulders ; 
but her mien now was that of sullenness 
in the extreme. From long habit, Mrs. 
Travers addressed to her a few words of 
Hindostanee; but checking herself as 
she remembered how needless was this 
method of communication, she spoke 
English, being naturally desirous that 
Mrs. Beecham should understand all 
that passed. As she did so, a look of 
scorn passed over the face of the girl, 
who nodded her head as if she would 
say, " Ay, I understand you ; but speak 
I will not.'' 

For a full hour Mrs. Travers and 
her sister used every persuasion to induce 
confession ; endeavouring to work on 
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Oriana's better feelings, if, amid the 
corruption of her heart, any such re- 
mained, but without avail. The only 
words she uttered, and which she seemed 
to take a malicious pride in pronouncing 
well and distinctly, were — 

"I hate the English!" 

It would be no far-fetched simile to 
liken Oriana at that moment to some 
wild animal at bay ; so unreasoning was 
she in her sullen rage ; so despairing of 
all mercy from one she had most deeply 
wronged. Her own vindictive, treache- 
rous heart made her judge of others' 
conduct by what her own might have 
been under similar circumstances. 

Relinquishing at last all hope of 
brin,2;ing the girl to a repentant frame of 
mind, the sisters left her, but not till 
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she had been conveyed to a chamber 
now set apart for her use, the fastenings 
of which happened to be unusually 
strong and secure. Food and water 
were placed on the table beside her; 
and thus, like a thief in a jail, Oriana 
was left to the bitterness of her own 
reflections. Mrs. Beecham looked anx- 
iously for her husband's return home, — 
which she expected, as was usual, a little 
before dinner-time, — knowing the value 
of his advice in the new distress which 
had arisen. He was later than she had 
expected ; and one glance at his counte- 
nance, every expression of which she 
well knew how to interpret, showed her 
that something had happened to annoy 
him. 

" You are right, my love,'' he said, in 
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answer to her anxious inquiry, " I am 
grieved, for I fear Helen has still a very 
painful ordeal before her ; and her grief 
for the past has been so sincere that I 
heartily wish it could have been spared 
her. You remember," he continued, 
" that at the time of her illness, the 
servants and others were aware that she 
had been robbed and frightened in the 
lane. It appears that the story has 
been widely circulated, doubtless with 
additions and exaggerations ; and a man, 
exactly answering the description she 
gave, having been apprehended on a 
charge of house-breaking, I have been 
applied to to-day, and I find the magis- 
trates are desirous Helen should come 
forward to identify him, that if it 
be the same, he may be arraigned for 
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this offence also. He is said to be a 
most desperate character, and the au- 
thorities naturally wish to make sure, 
if possible, by this double indictment, 
against the chance of his escape from 
want of evidence, and the danger of such 
a man being set at liberty, to prey upon 
the honest members of the community/' 

" I am afraid it will indeed be a sad 
trial to Helen,'' said Mrs. Beecham; 
" but there appears to me to be no help 
for it." 

" There is none. She must be present 
with me at an examination of the man 
to-morrow ; and if he prove to be the 
same who accosted her, and terrified her 
into complying with his demand, she 
will have to attend at the trial. For- 
tunately, the assizes are just at hand. 
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SO that our trip to Hastings will not need 
to be much longer delayed." 

Mrs. Beecham had now her story to 
tell of Oriana's treachery ; and certainly 
her husband found himself to be fully 
occupied with unweaving the wiles and 
stratagems that had been wrought in 
the family. There was every probability 
that the discovery of such a conspiracy 
as that which had been carried on against 
Mrs. Travers, must go far to reinstate 
her in her rights ; for now that a clue 
was obtained to the loss of the missing 
papers, their recovery was the more 
likely ; and we all know, when integrity, 
intellect, and energy of mind are com- 
bined, how difficulties melt away, like 
snow in the sunshine. These high cha- 
racteristics not only belonged to Mr. 
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Beecham himself, but they distinguished 
Messrs. Clearbrain and Questman, the 
excellent lawyers of Mrs. Travers ; and 
he communicated with those gentlemen 
immediately, telling them of the recovery 
of some of the missing papers, and giving 
them a hint as to the channel into which 
the others must have fallen. 

Meanwhile Helen Beecham had been 
taken by her father to the police court, 
where she identified the man who had 
robbed her. The trial was appointed 
for one day in the following week ; and 
painful as were the reminiscences con- 
nected with such an event, Helen bravely 
determined not to falter from her duty. 
I think it must in all cases require much 
resolution and self-possession to appear 
as a public accuser in a court of justice, 
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and we should all be thankful who have 
escaped being called on for so stern a 
duty. Under any circumstances it must 
have been peculiarly distressing to a 
girl of Helen's tender age, and on this 
occasion she received the most affection- 
ate sympathy from all her family. 

Frank especially endeavoured to renew 
her courage, if, as was now and then the 
case, it faltered a little ; but he gave 
her so much praise for her general 
firmness, and for her love of Truth and 
habit of speaking it, that, unable to 
endure what she considered undeserved 
commendation, she threw herself on his 
neck, and told him from first to last the 
history of her Fault ! It was a secret 
too great to be concealed from her dear 
brother. 
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" My poor girl ! " he said, kissing her 
cheek with the deepest affection, " how 
much you have suffered, and how often 
must my thoughtless words have given 
you pain ! Somehow or other, boys and 
men have generally a notion that girls and 
women are less truthful and frank than 
themselves: perhaps they are naturally 
more timid and fearful than we are, and 
should always guard themselves against 
the * coward's vice,' hypocrisy: then, if 
they are harshly used, this natural weak- 
ness is increased " 

" Ah ! but I have no such excuse," 
interrupted Helen. " I have always 
been treated with gentleness and af- 
fection." 

" That is true ; and I always believed 
you to be candid and ingenuous. If I 
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ever said otherwise, it was only to quiz ' 
and teaze you. And I do believe so 
still, my dearest Nelly; your sorrow 
and repentance for your fault prove as 
much to me. I know this," continued 
Frank, drawing himself up to the full 
dignity of five feet six, « whenever the 
time comes for me to look out for a 
wife, the first thing I shall consider 
will be perfect Truthfulness of cha- 
racter." 

A week passed away, and the im- 
portant day of the Trial at last arrived. 
Meanwhile Oriana had maintained the 
same dogged and obstinate silence ; and 
finding that persuasions and entreaties 
failed in bringing her to the full acknow- 
ledgment of her wickedness, it was, I 
think, a good idea of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Beecham, to insist that she should be 
present at the trial of the thief, with the 
hope that, since gentle measures had no 
effect upon her hardened nature, she 
might be awed by the terrors and solem- 
nities of a Court of Justice. 

It is indeed an awful and impres- 
sive scene, to behold a fellow-creature, 
whose crimes have brought him to this 
dreadful condition, brought forward to 
submit to the curious gaze of hundreds 
of strangers' eyes, to hear the actions of 
his life discussed, and find those whom 
he has most deeply injured present to 
describe their wrongs. Finally, to abide 
the agonising interval when twelve of 
his countrymen — according to the wise 
law of Trial by Jury — retire to consult 
on the evidences of his guilt or inno^ 
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cence. Rarely, indeed, do men appointed 
to this responsible . office fail in their 
judgment, or the exercise of their duty. 
This scene was startlingly new to the 
Indian girl; and notwithstanding her 
sullenness, it was evident that she took 
the deepest interest in the proceedings. 
Helen gave her evidence with clearness 
and distinctness; and it was at this 
point of the trial that Oriana appeared 
to be the most moved. It would not be 
easy to follow the intricacies of a nature 
so wily as hers ; but it may reasonably 
be imagined that her intelligent, but half- 
educated mind, ignorant of the great 
principles of English law, yet observing 
the influence of Helen Beecham's words, 
became suddenly impressed with a con- 
viction of the power and influence of the 
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family in whose hands she was. She 
trembled with some passion that might 
be partly rage, but looked very much 
like fear ; and when, very shortly after- 
wards, the thief was with due solemnity 
pronounced " Guilty," and sentenced to 
transportation, Oriana was observed to 
look wildly around her, as if for the first 
time she fully realised some dreadful 
terror. Perhaps she expected that she 
would be publicly arraigned for her 
offences, and tried in a similar manner. 

Oriana had been placed beside Frank 
on this occasion, for he considered him- 
self her original captor, and seemed to 
have a right to be answerable for her 
safe custody. She watched, however, 
cunningly for an opportunity, and 
attempted to escape, when^in the crowd 
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leaving the court, Frank's attention was 
for a moment distracted by the pressure 
around Mrs. Beecham and his aunt ; yet 
his eye was too keen and his foot too 
swift for her to succeed; and as once 
again she felt his fatal grasp upon her 
arm, her courage gave way, the evil spirit, 
which had ruled so long, seemed to desert 
her : she suffered herself, without oppo- 
sition, to be placed in the carriage, and 
long before the party had reached the 
Lodge, she promised, amid tears and 
sobs, and wild entreaties to be spared from 
punishment, to confess the whole course 
of her duplicity, and relate the history of 
her life. The narrative of one was indeed 
the story of the other ; so early had been 
commenced, and so uninterruptedly con- 
tinued the long career of her Deception. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ORIANA's story — THB PROGRESS OF GUILT. 



" My earliest recollections/' said Oriana, 
" are of India, its burning climate, and the 
spacious house and lofty rooms belonging 
to my home. My parents were servants 
in the family of wealthy Europeans ; and 
from infancy I was made a pet and play- 
thing by the mistress. She had no chil- 
dren of her own, having lost a little girl, 
her only child, before I was born ; and I 
suppose preferred me for companionship 
to a parrot or lapdog. I was treated 
with much the same capricious indulg- 
ence that is often bestowed by weak 
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people on brute favourites. I did not 
love Lady Danvers, and that is the truth. 
Sometimes she would kiss and caress me, 
give me sweetmeats, and take me riding 
in the early morning, before the sun, 
sending down its vertical rays, drives 
the cowering, pale-faced English to the 
shelter of their verandas. But when 
out of temper, and that was pretty 
often, she would scold, or strike, or 
what was worse to my haughty self- 
willed spirit, neglect me altogether. My 
mother, who shortly before her death 
was taught the worship of the True 
God, used to try to make me gentle, and 
always taught me to be truthful; but 
she was taken from me in mv seventh 
year. Then my father went into another 
service, leaving me to be brought up 
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just as Lady Dan vers pleased. Soon 
my. mother s good advice faded away : I 
grew sharp and cunning; I saw the faults 
of my mistress, and despised her for 
them. I found that she was vain in the 
extreme, and I flattered her beauty ac- 
cordingly. She had had me taught English 
that I might read to her ; and whenever, 
in the books she selected, I came to any 
great character, I compared her to it. 
Some present or some indulgence 
commonly followed these displays of 
what I considered cleverness ; and my 
whole conduct moulded itself to a 
course of deception. 

" From my parents I had acquired a 
perfect and an early facility in speaking 
the Hindostanee language; and as I 
have shown, I had been taught English 
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systematically. This last advantage 
which, under similar circumstances, 
would have been of so much service to a 
well-principled girl, and raised her con- 
dition in life, I used only for purposes 
of deception. I became the tale-bearer 
of the household, repeating every little 
fault which came to my knowledge, and 
often with exaggerations; but those 
whom I had so much injured in the 
opinion of their mistress by this mis- 
chievous system, took a bitter revenge. 
However clever cunning people may 
think themselves, I have noticed they 
always do some foolish thing to bring 
themselves into trouble at last. Thus, 
not content with misrepresenting my 
equals to my mistress and theirs, grown 
hardened in my habitual deceptions, I 
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began to ridicule her to them, to describe 
her weaknesses of character, and to re- 
peat many things which had occurred to 
exemplify them, 

" I suppose the temptation to revenge 
and retaliation was one not to be resisted 
by people ignorant of the great law of 
Christianity; and they lost no time in 
apprising Lady Danvers of what I had 
done. To make short this part of my 
narrative, I will only say that I was 
turned out of the house in disgrace, and 
sent to some relations who kept a shop, 
or ' bazaar,' as it is called in Calcutta. 
My father, as I have said, had left 
to go to a distant service ; and soon 
after this event I heard of his death. 
Thus I was cast entirely on the bounty 
of my relations, to whom I had been 
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sent with the reputation of a hypo- 
crite. 

" I soon perceived that they put no 
trust in me, as well might be the case ; 
and though not in the least really 
repentant, inasmuch as 1 would still 
have been false, and was so, whenever 
it appeared to my advantage, I feigned 
the utmost penitence for my fault, shed 
tears in profusion, and vowed amend* 
ment for the future. I was believed 
the more readily as my protectors were 
converts to the Christian faith, and I, 
remembering some of the instructions 
of my mother, pretended to have imbibed 
the same principles. 

"I duped them completely, and re- 
quited their kindness to me by the 
darkest ingratitude. My knowledge of 
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English, so much greater than theirs, 
rendered me of infinite service to them 
in business; for by this time I was a 
tall active girl of ten years old. I was 
able to converse fluently with the English 
or American purchasers of their goods, 
and write letters, when letters were 
necessary. I took advantage of the 
confidence placed in me to rob them, 
charging purchasers more for the goods 
than I remitted to my employers' hands. 
At last, detection came; and fearing 
that my relations would give me up to 
the magistrates for punishment, I made 
my escape out of a window, at the risk 
of my life, and bruised and bleeding 
took refuge in the lowest haunts of the 
city, where only creatures as wicked and 
as miserable as myself found a home. 
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" I was hailed as a fit member of their 
iniquitous society ; but finding that my 
education had been something superior, 
it was agreed by two or three of these 
degraded beings that I should seek 
service in a wealthy English family, 
where my acquirements would be sure 
to win good pay. I objected that I had 
no character to gain me such a situation ; 
but this plea was overruled ; though by 
what means they finally succeeded in their 
object I know not precisely to this day. 

" One morning I was instructed to 
dress myself in my best, and be ready 
to accompany one of my companions on 
a visit to a lady who would probably 
become my future mistress. To my 
astonishment, I found a man whom I 
knew to be a common thief, attired as a 
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respectable servant, and ready to take 
charge of me. 

" The lady was Mrs. Travers ! But 
before I was permitted to see her, my 
companion took care to show me how 
entirely I was in the power of him and 
his associates. I was apprised that Mrs. 
Travers believed me to be a respectable 
industrious girl, but hopelessly unable 
to speak English ! I started at this 
announcement, imagining my knowledge 
in that respect one of my most valuable 
acquirements. I was soon, however, 
enlightened as to the views of my 
informer; the only condition on which 
the situation of servant to Mrs. Travers 
was to be obtained, was that of playing 
spy on the conversation and actions of 
the family, and pilferer in the household. 
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The last was not a difl&cult part in an 
establishment ruled by generosity. I 
need hardly say that the greater part of 
everything I purloined went, as a sort 
of payment, to those dreadful people for 
having procured me the situation. In 
like manner all I heard and saw was 
repeated to them ; though in the blame- 
less lives of Colonel and Mrs. Travers, 
I could not for a long time imagine 
what interest or mysteries they could 
find. 

" It was not until the death of the 
Colonel, that I discovered there were 
intricacies in his affairs, in consequence 
of certain documents being lost or mis- 
laid; and I was now compelled, under 
the threat of having all my past life 
exposed, to watch Mrs. Travers yet 
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more narrowly; still hiding my know- 
ledge of her native tongue : to copy the 
letters she received on business, whenever 
I could procure access to them. So that 
the adverse party who had made wicked 
agents of my tyrannical employers, might 
know every step that was taken towards 
the recovery of her rights, and finally, 
on its being known that Mrs. Travers 
was embarking for England, I was 
urged to accompany her, and still to 
play the part of traitor and spy. 

" Ah !'* continued Oriana, betraying 
as her narrative drew towards its close, 
more emotion than she had yet evinced — 
" Ah ! ladies, you know but too well 
by what artifices I persuaded my kind 
mistress, against her intention, and per- 
haps against her inclination, to bring 
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me to England ; but you cannot tell by 
what intricate plots I have pursued my 
scheme since I arrived here. The ene- 
mies of Mrs. Travers, the people who 
would take so large a portion of her 
property by law, if she fail in producing 
the signatures and certificates which have 
cost her so much trouble to procure, 
have promised me money to send me 
back to India, and enough to live there 
without being a servant any more, if I 
succeed in suppressing them. The most 
important of these I had found oppor- 
tunities of copying, imitating exactly the 
handwriting and general appearance of 
the originals ; my employers having fur- 
nished me with materials, and given me 
the most exact instructions how to act. 
The false papers were to have been 
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substituted for the real ones, and placed 
in Mrs. Travers' possession ; — ^the forgery 
to have been proved just at the moment 
when their genuineness would have 
secured the property. I thought I had 
laid my plans well the day I was dis- 
covered. I had even shut up your dog 
in a room little likely to be entered, 
because more than once he had followed 
me, and barked when I touched anything 
belonging to Mrs. Travers. 

" Had I not been seen in the lane 
by Mr. Frank, the real documents 
would, in a few minutes, have been 
given to the man who was clever enough 
to make his escape ; I was only waiting 
to make a better bargain for myself. 
The parcel taken from me consisted, as 
you know, of those very papers, and my 
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next step would have been to place the 
forgeries in the secret drawer, from which, 
by means of stealing Mrs. Travers' key, 
I had taken the originals. And now 
that I have told you the whole truth, 
oh, don't, pray don't punish me too 
dreadfully ! " 

It would be far more tedious than 
interesting to relate minutely all that 
took place in consequence of Oriana's 
confession. It was made in the presence 
of Mr. Beecham, as well as of the ladies ; 
and he took care to have it written, and 
the Indian girl's signature to the dark 
tale witnessed by several individuals. 
She was ready to tell the names of the 
bad men who had made her their tool ; 
and the clerk, who had been another 
instrument in the scheme of villany. 
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being, as he said, on the occasion of his 
last meeting with Oriana, discontented 
with the wages of his guilt, was quite 
willing to be honest when well paid for 
his conversion. Through his assistance 
the whole scheme of roguery was un- 
ravelled, and the opponents of Mrs. 
Travers relinquishing their unjust claims, 
she was, in a very short space of time, 
put in undisputed possession of her entire 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Obiana had entreated not to be punished 
"too dreadfully;" and the gentle and 
generous Mrs. Travers was the last 
person in the world to cruelly re- 
venge the deepest injuries. She had 
no Lire to pLsb at all, unless as a 
means to improve and soften the heart 
of the unprmcipled eirl, and an ap- 
pointed piishment ^d not seem to 
her precisely the method. She rather 
attempted to awaken her to a full sense 
of her wickedness, than to requite her 
for it ; still it was impossible to keep so 

N 
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worthless a servant about her own person 
as heretofore ; all confidence in her was 
lost, for even her tardy confession could 
not be accounted voluntary, since it had 
been extracted, at last, more by terror 
than remorse. To send her back to India, 
to be again exposed to evil influences and 
bad associates, seemed very wrong. Mrs. 
Travers would have felt her conscience 
burthened, had she willingly exposed 
the most degraded fellow-creature to 
increased temptation. A middle course, 
therefore, was adopted; though at the 
cost both of trouble and money. An 
excellent lady of very small income, 
residing in a country village, and to 
whom the addition of a stipend for a 
boarder was important, was discovered, 
willing to take charge of Oriana for a 
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few months, and to devote her time to 
the improvement of the girl's character. 
It was hoped, from this truly benevolent 
plan, that such a change would be 
effected as might give scope to some 
further measures for her reformation and 
establishment in life. But most truly is 
it said, that "man proposes, and God 
disposes." 

It was arranged that Oriana should 
leave the Lodge the day before the family 
departed for their often-deferred, long- 
delayed visit to the sea-side; and she 
was aware that this was to be the case. 
The girl had been silent and sullen ever 
since the intelligence had been communi- 
cated to her ; and what thoughts passed 
through her mind, on earth were never 
known. Perhaps she anticipated seve- 
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rity of treatment in the new home to 
which she was to be conducted ; perhaps 
habits of deception still strong, she was 
plotting some new method to evade it. 
Perhaps, even at the last moment, some 
true regret for the past, some seed of 
sincere repentance was germinating in 
her heart. Let us hope so. 

The morning — a chill, dull autumnal 
morning— dawned, on which, under the 
care of a trusty servant, Oriana was to 
have been sent away; but no Oriana 
was to be found. For hours a diligent 
search was made in the house, through 
all the grounds, and for miles around the 
neighbourhood. No one had seen a 
person answering her description; no 
trace of her was to be found. 

At last, amid some long reedy grass 
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which surrounded the fish-pond, a shoe 
was observed, and quickly identified as 
one that had belonged to the Indian girl. 
A dreadful suspicion flashed through the 
minds of all the family as this intelli- 
gence reached them, and the pond was 
immediately dragged. Oriana's fate was 
soon apparent; her lifeless body was 
drawn from the water, one hand 
clutching fast a bunch of grass and 
water-weeds. This circumstance went 
far to show that her death had been 
accidental ; and that, to her long career 
of wickedness, she had not added the 
crime of suicide. 

Her bed had not been slept in that 
night ; and the general opinion seemed to 
be, that after the family had retired to 
rest, she made some desperate effort to 
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escape from Mr. Beecham's house; — 
dreading, probably, the new restrictions 
to which she was called on to submit ; — 
and that in the darkness of night 
she had mistaken her way, and, far 
from all human help, had fallen into 
the water, grasping the frail grass in 
the wild despair of her lonely death- 
hour ! 

It was a sight not to be forgotten: 
those beautiful features rigid in death, 
and the fine form to which the dripping 
garments clung dreadfully close — all 
that remained on that chilly English 
autumn day of the child of the tropics, 
the dark beauty of the East! Many 
were shocked at her awful death, but it 
could not be said that she was mourned 
by one. 
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» 

But enough of sadness and death. 
Our own dear land is famous for quick 
alternations of showers and sunshine; 
and in humble imitation of such changes, 
let us, Dear Young Friends, call up a 
bright beam of gladness to be the last 
memory of my closing pages. 1 have 
no more faults to repeat, no more 
sorrows to recall. 

I dare say you can imagine how 
happy Frank and Helen were at Hast- 
ings, for at last they were there; and 
though the autumn was advancing, and 
the days growing shorter, the weather 
was all the better suited to out-of-door 
exercise. How they walked, and rode, 
gained rosy cheeks, grew an inch ea«h, 
according to the last measurement 
against the drawing-room door, quizzed 
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" Mrs. Montague Mordaunt Mortimers'' 
note, — ^a new theme, which Frank pre- 
ferred to " teasing"' his sister ; and how 
fifty pleasant things occurred, which I 
have neither space nor time to relate 
to you, I am sure you can all imagine 
most distinctly. Tiny, a great favourite 
with every one, was their constant 
companion, and frisked and gambolled 
about as if quite unconscious that he 
was looked on by the world in gene- 
ral, and his intimates in particular, 
with very considerable respect. Frank 
no longer called ladies' dogs " stupid ; " 
but expressed his opinion, that a large 
amount of canine intelligence some- 
times dwelt in a very small amount of 
body. 
Susan accompanied the family to 
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Hastings, and she too gained rosy 
cheeks. She was made the happiest of 
the happy, by learning — thanks to 
the penny-post — ^that her father was 
sufficiently recovered to resume his usual 
work. 

There is one thing, however, I must 
not leave to your imagination ; for I do 
not believe you would ever guess the 
exact manner in which the " horrid 
sovereign," after long idleness and 
strange adventures, resumed the lawful 
purposes of a coin of the realm. 

It was the morning of Helen's birth- 
day, a bright morning in spring, and she 
woke betimes, for the birds carrolled 
gaily, and the sun shone in at her 
window. She had slept soundly, but 
still had a vague recollection that when 
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between sleeping and waking some' one 
had entered her room. This had not 
alarmed her, for her dear mamma and 
aunt, or Susan, often came in after she 
had retired, to ascertain that her candle 
was safely extinguished. But a surprise 
awaited her. On looking to her dress- 
ing-table, as was her custom, for the 
piece of gold which she had so long 
worn every day suspended round her 
neck, no trace of it was visible. But in 
its place, and fastened to the ribbon 
which had secured it, was a pretty Pearl 
Locket, containing a lock of her dear 
aunt's hair ! a few words in pencil by its 
side explained the exchange, or Birthday 
Gift, whichever Helen pleased to con- 
sider it, and apprised her that before 
noon the next day, the " sovereign," so 
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full of distressing recollections, would be 
paid away in the next market-town for 
some household commodities, and thus 
all clue to its future destiny intention- 
ally lost. 

I will leave to my dear young 
Readers' imagination Helen's smiling, 
yet tearful acknowledgments for the 
locket, made precious for so many 
reasons, and bestowed with such kind 
and generous affection. Helen had 
many birthday gifts that morning to 
receive, but there was not one she so 
much valued as that of her dear aunt. 
It has been constantly worn ever since ; 
and I am sure has answered every 
purpose for which Helen Beecham, with 
a right-minded selfdenial, had desired 
to wear the piece of gold; with thif^ 
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satisfaction to her heart, that while the 
locket serves as a memorial of her 
Fault, it also reminds her of Repentance 
and Forgiveness. 



THE END. 



London, Joseph Bickerby, Printer, Sherboum Lane, City. 
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